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The New Building of American Agriculturist 


@ it looks today 


Y the first anniversary of the fire which destroyed our old works on January 28, 1907, we expect to have 
heat throughout this new building. What a triumph this is, architects, engineers and contrattors appreciate 
better than the general public. For we have here the largest and most beautiful commercial structure in the 
world, built of reinforced concrete so perfectly that it will stand for ages. The magnitude of the building 
will be best grasped if you realize that the grand entrance is forty feet wide, the space between columns is 
twenty feet — which you see is about all glass,— the length is 283 feet, width or depth 105 feet, hight to roof 

slab 109 feet. The glass in transoms on frent is prismatic, in transoms at each end is maze, while the entire rear is maze 

glass. The result is to so diffuse the a that on cloudy or foggy days even the center of the building is lighter than 
outdoors—a strange scientific fact. A garden, restaurant, hall, etc., will be built on the roof later, reached by four 
express elevators in thirty seconds from the ground. It commands a superb view, and will be one of the choicest and 
most attractive of resorts. Read The Edito?r’s Confession on next page and acquire an interest in this great structure. 










































‘HE EDITOR'S CONFESSION to His Friends 
e The Readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





- By THE EDITOR of American Agriculturist, President Orange Judd Company 





oe 


EN are judged by their acts, 
institutions by their record, 
the future by the past. 
Gauged by these standards, 
my 30 years’ of service war- 
rants this close talk with my 
readers. It was in 1878 that 

. I entered the Massachusetts 
agricultural college, after farming east and 
west, and about the same time began to can- 
vas and write for American Agriculturist, 
in the service of which I have ever since 

' been enlisted. Whet this paper has done 
for America during these years our readers 

are the best judges, but now that we are com- 
pleting our vast new plant, about the time 
that your editor turns his 45th year, what can 
we not accomplish for agricultural progress? 

By “we” is here meant you, my dear readers, 
your friends and interests, united with all 

‘ that I represent. It is our farmers, their co- 
operation and patronage, that deserve the 
credit for whatever results have been achieved 
by receel paper,*including those of the past 
year. 


Your Editor's iiss Year 





For 1907 has been right smart busy. First, 
our business had to-go through a printers’ 
, strike, but as most of our employees stood by 
us, because of the fairness with which they 
had always been treated, a little thing like a 
strike was soon mastered. Then came the dis- 
astrous conflagration of~January 28, which 
swept away our manufacturing plant and busi- 
ness offices, compelling us to start all over 
again. Thanks to the perfection of our organ- 
.. ization and the loyalty of our co-workers, the 
. biggest fire in the history of American pub- 
ishing could not even delay the issuance of 
. the -AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Then came all 
, the work and detail of reorganizing our im- 
,, mense business and. replacing, so far as pos- 
, sible, the. machinery, records, etc, that had 
, been destroyed. To adjust our insurance was 
one of the biggest jobs I ever tackled, as we 
were up against the brightest bunch of ad- 
justers, who finally did the fair thing, how- 
ever. 


Planning and Erecting Our 
Noble Building 


Then pressed for solution the complex prob- 
lems involved in our new works—our real 
estate in its relation to public improvements, 
state legislation: that .shotild justify us in 
| ggimg ahead to design and erect one of the 

world’s great buildings, ‘o decide upon the 

medium to be employed, to select architect 
, and contractors, to attend ‘to the finances, and 
to pass judgment upon each of the infinite 
details involved—to do all this without mak- 
ing mistakes, and to do it quickly and yet to 
get a structure that should be adequate for 
the ages, was a Herenlean task. And to do 
all this at a minimum of expense, yet with 
maximum speed, so that on its financial side 
the proposition should be of the utmost at- 
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tractiveness, added zest to the game. The 
whole job was further complicated by the 
possibility of reaction in-general. business and 
a money panic, which condition I fore- 
saw months -in advance, and provided 
against it. 

By May 7 we were able to close the contract 
for the construction in reinforced concrete of 
the majestic building pictured on the front 
cover of this issue. Six months later the 
ninth floor or roof slab was completed, just 
eight days. ahead of schedule time, a record 
never equaled in so large, beautiful, perfect 
and permanent a building. For it is as strong 
as the rock of ages, and being practically one 
piece of stone interlaced with steel, is inde- 
structible: : 


The Building a Monument to 
American Farmers 


Heat, iight and power will be furnished by 
a plant of ultimately 2500-horse power. There 
is a total floor area of 7.27 acres, or 316,790 
square feet. The cubical contents of build- 
ing; including basement and cellar, are 4,178,- 
284 cubic feet, the excavating alone being 
640,864 cubic feet. Twenty-thousand- barrels 
of portland cement, 1000 tons of steel, 15,000 
tons broken trap tock, thousands of carloads 
of sharp sand, miles of conduits for electric 
wires. 

The structure is equivalent to 14 separate 
city blocks, each of the usual frontage of 20 
feet. As a large commercial and office build- 
ing it has but few equals anywhere in Amer- 
ica; its floor area about equals that of the 
47-story Singer building in New York. Ours 
is the most beautiful as well as_ the 
largest. building of reinforced concrete in 
the world. 

Stores and offices will be rented until our 
growing business requires the whole building. 
This will help to keep down our expenses, and 
enable us to put these savings into still further 
improvements of American Agriculturist. 
This is our main object—to make the “old 
reliable” better and better. 

How all this is viewed by our readers is 
well expressed in a letter from one of the best 
known men of New Jersey, the celebrated 
cranberry grower, J. Turner Brakeley: “I 
admire pluck and glory in your royal Aght to 
recover from your horrible fire. It is what 
we would expect from the American Agricul- 
turist, which for these many years has done 
such an immense amount of work ~ in the 
farmers’ interest. You will 
the best priating and publishifig outfit in the 
world. With it you will be able to do ‘still 
more for_your subhsoribers..-I especially prize 
the magazine ‘for ‘its cranberry and apple re- 


ports, both of which are always reliable. Enter, 


my name as a subscriber for life.”’ 


At Personai Confession 


Now I.am going to make an open confession ? 


to you, my dear readers. For I feel that we 
have wintered and summered together these 
many years until we have come to a perfect 


doubtless haye. 





understanding with each other, a perfect con- 
fidence and a perfect sympathy. 

My confession is this: That our great 
building with its land, machinery and equip- 
ment represents just about one million doHars 
in value! Of course it is not all paid for yet, 
but wit) petty exceptions, there is not a mort- 
gage on it. Its Owners do not owe @ dollar 
to any banking or fiduciary institution. It 
must be a satisfaction to you, my good friends, 
as it is to me, to realize that 80 one 
has a mortgage on AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST— 
that nobody has a “hold” 6n your editor, 
that here is a gigantic monument to 
American agriculture, a vast éngine-for prog- 
ress, a mighty plant and a great. weekly mag- 
azine, all animated by the. sole purpose of 
serving wel] our farmers and Pag Shetr 
homes. : 


Such Successful Financing 


of this great undertaking lends added confi- 
denee in it and in its future. Of course, 
something is still owing for materials and 
construction, past and to come. A big pot 
of money is also ‘needed for new machinery 
and equipment. 

But I have faith that with you: enthusiastic 
co-operation and hearty good will, my dear 
readers, we can so work together as to 
accomplish this: On the 28th day of Janu- 
ary, 1908, just one year from the date of the 
big fire, to have this great new institution 
in place of the old works AND ALL PAID 
FOR! It can be done, it must be done, it 
will be doné, and it shall be done! And it 
will pay handsomely quuty one who joins in 
the effort. 


Making Money for Our 
Friends 


Right: here I may be pardoned for also 
confessing that my_experience for more than 
@ quarter of a century has conclusively dem- 
onstrated this truth: that business can be so 
conducted as to pay fair wages, give em- 
ployees every. chance, return at least 5% net 
interest on the vaiue of our securities through 
hard times or good times,‘enable holders to 
get their money out within a reasonable time 
whenever needed. Of sourse this requires 
not-only capable management, but old-fash- 
joned honesty, and. a-deep sense of responsi- 
bility... ‘t‘is because our business has been 
conducted along these -lines. so successfully 
that-the -publfe -has eome to- the axiomatic 
saying: “AMERICAN ~ AGRICULTURIST is as 
reliablé as the Bank of England.” 

How you can help us celebrate the first 
anniversary of our fire, and ‘what is there in 
it for you? 


[To Page 31, This Issue. } 


Be sure to read every line of the balance 
of these confessions. They show how you 
can save money and make money. 


Five Dollars for American A griculturist Ten Years 
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DAIRY FARMING IN NEW JERSEY 
J. H. MASKELL 

HE dairy farm of Charles 
D. Fogg. of Cumberland 
eounty, N J, is conducted 
on a- modern. business 
basis. Last year 65,000 
quarts of milk were pro- 
duced-and sold. The sales 
are expected to be greater 
this year. Four large 
creameries at Salem and 
Bridgeton gather portions of their supplies 
from this vicinity, sending wagons around 
daily in fall and winter, while in summer, 
twice a day, to collect milk. The prices re- 
ceived are 3 to 3% cents a quart, but most 
of the year 3% cents. 

The dairy barn, a portion of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
has 24 stanchions. and 
the King. ventilation. system. Through 
an opening in one end of the hay 
and grain barn, hay is conveyed to the dairy 
barn and down a well to the cows. The 
mangers are concrete, consisting of one long. 
large manger before ‘each row ‘of cows. Iron 
water basins are attached to posts between 
each two cows. By turning one faucet, all 
the water basins can be filled. A part of the 
flooring is congrete, and a portion plank. A 
gutter in the rear-of the cows conveys the 
refuse to the barnyard. In the front of the 
building are the feed bins, with a capacity of 
20 tons. The barn cost $3000. 

Ruth of Fernwood, Mollie Woodburn 2d, 
Zoo Moe and Iola’s Girl are some of the 
registered cows in this herd. Mr Fogg has 
two promising heifers: just come in, and two 
younger ones, which he prizes very highly: 
Mr Fogg is a cow man, and can tell at a 
glance what is a choice cow. He has bought 
at sales some cows unpromising to the un- 
practiced eye, and developed them into heavy 





milkers. 


is equipped with © 


For Week Ending January Li, 1908 _ 


At the head of the herd stands a 
registered Guernsey bull, Gypsy Boy, bred 
by E. C. Moore of Salem county, N J. 

The dwelling house, hay and grain barn, 
and wagon house, are covered with slate. The 
new dairy barn has a shingle roof. At the 
base of the wind pump is the milkhouse 
with concrete floor, where milk is left to 
cool until the creamery wagon calls for it. 
The great demand for dairy products here, 
which has recently sprung up and is increas- 
ing, has caused dairymen to procure a much 
better class of cows than formerly. 








‘ PRACTICAL DAIRYING IN. PENNSYLVANIA 


W. He. STOUT, SCHUYLKEILL QOUNTY, PA. 


In connection with general farm crops, 
trucking and fruit growing for a retail mar- 
ket, we also do a little dairying, the latter 
receiving more attention during the winter 
months than the rest of the season, because 
of more time to devote to it. We receive 
now 35 cents per pound for butter, 8 cents 
a quart for milk, taking it with other prod- 
uce to market three times a week. In early 
spring we soil the stock, feeding green rye, 
crimson clover, common red clover a little 
later, and oats, turning into pasture some 
time in June. 

Price of feeds ranged high during the year, 
and until our grain was threshed, had to 
buy bran at $30 and middling at $32 a ton. 
When we offered wheat in the market, the 
bid was 90 cents for 60 pounds,.the same 
price as bran. Oats 55 cents for 32 pounds, 


- or $34.37 a ton, with the hauling both ways. 


Having a little water power, and a mill for 
grinding grain, bone and oyster shells we 
concluded to use the wheat and oats, 
chopped, which is now fed half of each, with 
cut corn fodder, in addition to hay once a 
day; and clean, bright oat straw at noon; 


“ all supplemented with about a half bushel 


mangels daily for each cow. Not regarding 


the Wolf, tables, and the scientific measuring 
and weighing, with calculations of. protein, 
carbohydrates and fats, the stock is fed suf- 
ficient to satisfy. Keep them quiet, and they 
give a good flow of milk, and nice yellow but- 
ter. 

We are satisfied with results, so are the 
cows. They rest in comfortable stalls, in a 
light, ventilated barn. When feeding time 
arrives they greet the attendant with a soft 
low, and the distended udders are evidence 
of an abundant flow of good, wholesome milk. 
To get the best value from the manure we 
have a wagon at a convenient door, upon 
which the droppings are thrown, morning, 
noon and evening, which when loaded is 
hauled on sod for corn the coming season. 
We spread it from the wagon, which ts easier 
and quicker than to drop it in heaps on the 
ground, then lift it again to spread, after it 
has laid some time to dry up or leach in 
spots, besides working against gravity. 

Dairy Cattle should be kept in a stable 
where no other animals are housed, prefer- 
ably without cellar or storage loft. The 
stable should be light, should have 4 square 
feet of grass per cow, should be dry, with at 
least 500 cubic feet of air to each animal. 
It should have air inlets and outlets so ar- 
ranged as to give good ventilation without 
drafts+of air on cows The presence of 
flies may be reduced by darkening the stable 
and ceilings of the stable should be tight, 
and removing the manure. The floor, walls 
walls and ceilings being kept free of cobwebs 
and whitewashed twice a year. There should 
be as few dust-catching ledges and projec- 
tions as possible. Allow no musty or dirty 
litter or strong-smelling material in the sta- 
ble. Store manure under cover at least 40 
feet from the stable in a dark place. Use 
land plaster daily in gutter and on floor.— 
{Bureau of Animal Husbandry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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COZY HOME AND UP-TO-DATE BARN ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


The substantia) buildings shown are those of Charles D. Fogg of Cumberland county, N J. The farm is operated on the share system, 


the owner being R. Francis Wood of Pennsylvania, who has another dairy farm in Chester county, Pa. 
used on this place by Mr Fogg are given on this Page and are well worth careful study. A picture of one of his cows appears on Page 39. 


Some of the details of the methods 
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DAIRYMEN, NUT COWS, AT FAULT 
H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N ¥ 


Probably no more unfortunate belief pre- 
wails among dairymen than the idea that high 
or full feed means fat upon the back; and 
so, if cows are fed what. they want, they must 
be yearly or, at best, periodically turned for 
beef. As a natural consequence, this thought 
begets the plan of buying cows and naturally 
the eye has been educated to feel satisfied 
with the flat back and full thigh which will 
often for a few weeks after calving return a 
fairly good flow. The test of a dairy cow and 
her owner is a full flow for at least five 
months. I am giving the accompanying 
table of weekly footings for a few cows to 
prove what I mean. Cow No 1 is six years 
old and has given 31,000 pounds up to the 
present year. She seems to have taken her 
vacation the last of June, having a rest for 
a few days. Seldom will a cow fail to do 
this, and I wonder how often do feeders let: 
up when these rest days come on, and then, 
of course, she does not go Back. 

My reader should study well the figures 
for No 2. This cow, two years old last Au- 
gust, commenced giving milk February 8. Her 
vacation days have not yet come; in fact, 
her best week was from July 15-21. Please 
observe the uniformity. She is also a splendid 
illustration of having maturity before calving 
and, furthermore, she has not yet been 
served. My experience warrants this practice 
that she should not calve again before next 
June. No danger about drying off. What is 
the use of burdening her vitality with an- 
other offspring as quickly as possible? Many 
a zood heifer has been dwarfed and injured 
by this hurry service practice. 

Number 3 has nothing special -about her 
makeup. She is just a 10,000-pound cow and 
that’s the limit, a beautiful cow to look at. 


. Number 4 came in, I am sorry to say, when 


she was just two years old. A nice little 
heifer, but six months more growth would 
have put her in the same class with No 2. 
The same uniformity of flow prevails. She 
will not be served for two months or more. 
We will make her as big as possible. No 
6 is a three-year-old that now promises well. 
She did not, however,-last year, and no one 
would have bought her. Feed and care has 
done the business and she will make nearly 
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10,000, I think, in this milking period which 
will be a little over one year. 

Number 6 has made over 10,000 a year. for 
the past feur years, and this year will exceed 
it. -The amount of flesh she carries is uni- 
form. She is a fine milking machine, not 
a heavy consumer, but a fine specimen of a 
profitable dairy cow. No 7 is another, giv- 
ing milk for the sécond period and. a fine 
cow coming four years old, with finely bal- 
anced udder and puts everything into the 
milk pail. No 8 is another heifer calving 
just past two years old. Not a deep milker, 
but a fairly good dairy form. She will look 
different in a year. The reader will note 
that uniformity prevails in the flow, which is, 
of course, the point I am trying tomake. She 
will freshen again in January and will give 
over 9000 pounds. 

Number 9 igs a seven-year-old cow now 
dry, coming fresh in about three weeks; a 
very good specimen. Her milk brought nearly 
$150 last year. Please note that her milk 
flow did not materially weaken until March 
1, six months of steady work. Her peculiar- 
ity was carrying an unusual amount of flesh. 
A dairy form with all the meat that she could 
pack on. She was the attraction to observers, 
how she could give milk and be so fat.. No 
10 is just a cow, freshened September Il. 
She does not show the same tenacity of pur- 
pose, vit then, she has given milk only three 
years and in one of the trips she had an 
accident. Maybe she will do better this year. 

Cow No-’ll_ shcws the record of one year 
ago. She dropped her first calf at the age 
of two years and eight months and continued 
to give milk over one year. She freshened 
again July 5 of this year and her milk record 
began July 8. It will be seen she has aver- 
aged some over 50 pounds a day, showing 
that her feed and care for the first milking 
year did not injure her in the least; in fact, 
I am sure:that her good care and feed not 
only made her good record of last year, but 
has added over ten pounds of milk a day over 
what it would have been had she received 
ordinary care. - 

There is, perhaps. no greater disappoint- 
ment in dairying thar continually to expect 
cows to give large flows when they can’t pos- 
sibly do it. The cow will do the best she can 
with the feed and care the owner gives and 
the conformation nature has granted. I am 


not giving these figures because they are 


‘large. The cows are not exceedingly valuable, _ 


not:a registered cow in the lot, high grades 
only. I give the figures just to show what 
one can do with the material at.hand,. and 
to prove my oft repeated assertion, that there 
are more good cows in New York state than 
good dairymen. 


MAKING DAIRY BUTTER ON THE FARM 
MRS D. DONALDSON, GENESEE COUNTY, MICH 


{This article was awarded a prize in 


American Agriculturist’s contest on Getting - 


better prices for butter.—Editor.] 
Cleanliness. must be observed in every de- 


partment of butter making. Not only in the 
dairy itself, but also in the stables, and its 
surroundings. No amount of painstaking in 
salting and ripening of cream, or afterward 
in the working and packing, will avail if 
that part of the work is carelessly done. 

The temperature of the cream before and 
after the ripening process is another essen- 
tial. If that is handled in a neglected man- 
ner the butter is varied in quality and is 
also of poor grain. Often cream is churned 
when the temperature is of such a hight no 
manner of treatment will give it the nutty 
flavor or right appearance. 

The cow must be a dairy cow, or rather, a 
butter. cow, bred and raised for that espe- 
cial purpose; a cow that will give butter 
(when made under the proper conditions) 
that will stand up even if the temperature is 
very high. 

My best market is through securing cus- 
tomers in the city near by. People who are 
glad to get first-class dairy butter are will- 
ing to pay a fancy price for it, marketing at 
certain intervals once in two weeks. I use 
small crocks, holding five to ten pounds each. 
I do the shopping for the family at the same 
time as marketing, thereby losing no precious 
moments. Thus I get high prices for butter 
and at no expense of fancy boxes or extra 
time stamping and outlay of fancy and un- 
necessary articles. I also save expressage. 

I make an average of 50 pounds butter per 
week. My use of butter coloring depends 
upon the cows and feed. With our Jerseys 
through the summer we do not use any. 
During the winter months, when feed is dry, 
I use 40 drops, or possibly more, a week. 












Weekly Records of Individual Cows 








341 363 








351 344 354 





359 324 351 335 315 
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364 384 332 365 387 396 384 328 384 









































126 $49 254 252 262 257 253 263 250 252 265 275 270 262 250 259 270 266 259 256 241 255 277 275 260 242 234 

156 323 334 343 320 313 324 310 320 310 305 °311 286 265 280 287 268 284 259 248 256 267 266 267 265 

58 182 195 209 210 216 212 213 226 214 228 230 217 211 219 220 224 229 218 

179 294 319 $10 294 280 269 283 280 273 293 261 257 250: 2568 260 265 223 

125 $13 326 327 334 332 317 335 328 335 336 319 311 310 328 340 338 309 

226 283 296 322 315 319 312 333 339 323 316 320 323 318 319 305 

100 219 234 233 239. 232 235 224 221 222 225 214 224 215 217 203 190 186 181 186 192 185 193 185 175 185 198 188 194 
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MODERN 
THE MILKING MACHINE IN 4 LARGE DAIRY 


Practical Experience with These Time Savers on an Illinois Farm---Not All Machines Successful--- 


Methods of Handling Cows to Best Advantage When Using These Milkers---Careful Treatment 


Gave Excellent Results---Other Items of Interest for the Extensive Dairy Farmer 


MORTON C. CRABB, KENTUCKY 


During the summer of 1906 I operated 
three milking~ machines for H. B. Gurler, 
one of the largest dairymen in Illinois. The 
particular make used seems to be the most 
popular and efficient on the market. It does 
better work than the average milkman and 
requires much less time. The cows, if prop- 
erly handled, will give as large flow of milk, 
which will be of superior quality (more 
sanitary) to that drawn by hand. 

Before the make above referred to was 
very strong upon the market, Mr Gurler 
bought six machines of another patent, with- 
out investigating them very thoroughly. They 
proved a complete failure in every respect. 
He believed the theory of the mechanical 
milkers to be correct, so he looked into the 
matter more closely. He studied the differ- 
ent makes upon the market, and after many 
miles of travel through the eastern dairies, 
where the milking machines were more in 
use, and a thorough investigation of them, 
he decided to try another type of machine. 


STARTED GRADUALLY 


Only a few machines were installed at first. 
Great care was taken to follow the instruc- 
tions of the makers. The cows not being 
used to the click of the machines were some- 
what frightened for the first three or four 
days and did not give down their miik freely. 
After a few milkings, however, they quieted 
down and stood as still for the machine as 
for hand milking. During this short time, 
the first week of their use, both Mr Gurler 
and the superintendentgof his farm watched 
the work closely and saw that it. was weli 
done.. The mechanical milkers did the work 
so nicely that more machines were ordered 
and in a short time the whole herd of 200 
cows was being milked by the new method. 

This large installation did not give as favor- 
able results as the first-one did. There was 
a reason and one well worth noting. Two 
of the milkers were given to each of the six 
operators. They all worked together—no one 
having a certain or a definite number of cows 
to milk. There was a slack up in the milk 
flow the first few days, which was nothing 


more than was expected. There was, however,. 


a gradual decrease to about half the normal 
flow in the majority of the cows, adair portion 
of them gave just about their usual amount 
of them gave just about their usual amount, 
and a few were giving a little more than be- 
fore. 

This variation caused an investigation. It 
was found that the cows which were giving 
their normal amount and that those whose 
flow had increased some were being milked by 


men who were interested in their work and ~ 


who wanted to make the machine a success. 
The cows that were drying up or having caked 
udders were being milked by boys who were 
working for their wages only. They paid no 
attention to the size of the teat cups, and it 
was found that they very seldom manipu- 
lated the udders and never milked their cows 
dry. 

In contrast to this, there were two cows 
that. Mr Nelso, the superintendent, broke to 
milk with the machine. On his way through 
the barns, he would stop and milk the same 


two cows every night and morning. At every : 


milking during the first week, he-manipulated 
their udders long after the milk had stopped 
flowing. He said that he knew he was get- 


ting no milk after a certain amount of rub- 
bing the udder had been done, but his idea 
was to get the cows in the habit of giving 
down every drop they had. His efforts were 
not in vajn. . 

The cows that were not well attended at 
first have caked udders now and have not 
come up to their past milk record, even 
though some of them have calved since. In 
fact, Mr Gurler told me that he would have 
to discard about 30 cows, a good many of 
which had been the heavy milkers. of his 
herd for a long time, simply because they 
had been ruined by poor and indifferent oper- 
ators. 

I also noticed that the cows which I 
stripped, after removing the machines from 
them, gradually increased in the amount of 
milk they held up. I began to manipulate the 
udders more and quit stripping altogether. 


GREAT TIME SAVERS 


In timing myself, and the other operators 
as well, I found out that it took one mah 
just a little longer than half the time to milk 
a given number of cows than it did the milk- 
ing machine. I conducted a little experiment 
of my own along this line while working for 
Mr Gurler. Every night for two weeks I 
nilked two cows by hand (a different two 
every night), and the following night I would 
milk them with a machine. In timing myself 
against the milker, I found-that on the aver- 
age, it did the work in just a little more than 
half the time it took me. 

If the machines are kept clean and taken 
eare of as the makers direct, a very sanitary 
milk can be produced. If they are not 
thoroughly cleansed after each milking, the 
milk sours in the crevices and grooves of the 
different parts of the machine when it is left 
and contaminates that which comes in ,or is 
drawn through the-machine at the next milk- 
ing. The milk that comes through a cleanly 
kept machine is as sanitary as the very best 
of hand-drawn milk, other things being equal. 





Every Mason should give the hen the fel- 
lowship grip; for does she not lay good foun- 
dations? How build an omelet, a cake or a 
potpie without her help? 





MILK ‘PRODUTCION | 






FACTORS IN CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION 
c. B. LANE, ASST CHIEF DAIRY DIV U 8 DEPT - AGRI 


Milk contests are.of value in that they. 
point out very clearly to the producer the ex- 
act condition of the product. This includes, 
first, the flavor of the milk. Clean milk from 
a clean cow has but little flavor. or odor. ‘If 
it is fairly well supplied with fat, puré milk 
may be described as having a rich, sweet, 
clean, pleasant flavor and odor, and free from 
foreign taints. Teo frequently, howeyer, the 
ordinary market mitk delivered in-.our cities 
tastes of the cow stable, or the feed, and has 
too much acidity. In addition to flavor, milk 


“is tested for chemical qualities,. including fat 


and total solids. Other points considered are 
the acidity of the milk, the appearance of the 
package (including metal. parts, etc), and 
foreign matter. Too often ditt of various 
kinds is found in,the bottom of the bottle, 
indicating not only dirty conditions during 
milking, but poor handling, especially as re- 
gards straining. 

Defects of the product having thus been 
pointed out, the dairyman will know what is 
lacking in his prodUct and what he needs to 
do in order to make it perfect.. If the dairy- 
man enters the dairy farm contest his place 
is carefully scored and given a definite rating. 
Ideal conditions are pointed out and he is 
shown what needs to be done and how it can 
be done without great expense. 

But the question naturally arises: If the 
dairyman produce a perfect product, can he 
secure any more money for it? Up to the 
present time there has’ been but little incen- 
tive to the production of high-class milk, with 
possibly the exception of certified milk. Clean 
and dirty milk have sold for the same price 
and in direct competition with each other. 
This is not right. With other commodities 
the grade deiermines the price. It should be 
so with milk. 

There are indications that the dairyman 
who produces clean milk will, in the future, 
receive a premium for his product, and the 
careful inspection of the dairy farm and the 
milk produced are going to help bring this 
about. Already an advanced price is being 
offered by the milk dealers in Cleveland for 
milk from high-scoring gairies. This certainly 
is encouraging to the dairyman who is trying 
to produce a clean product. Every farm should 
be inspected, and such inspection should be 
welcomed by every intelligent dairyman. 
A score such as was given in this contest, stat- 


{To Page 31.] 





‘ | QUARTET OF HAMPSHIRE SWINE , ‘ 
These animals have a- white belt around the body, while the remainder is black. They 


are prolific breeders and good mothers. Being possessors of strong legs a consti: 
tutions they are fine rangers and considered one of the best of the early ring breeds. 
Cc. E. ne, secretary of the Hampshire swine association and owner of animals, says 


that individuals of this breed have weighed 300 pounds ab 12 months. 
and cared for are a profitable adjunct to the well conducted dairy farm. 


ogs properly bred 
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Building a Practical Dairy Barn 
. JRA M. BUELL) WISCONSIN 
e -_—— 

In 1893 I came into possession of a 
worn-out, abandoned farm. Buildings, 
fences and all improvements had dis- 
appeared, and the land, rented for 
years, at last did not produce enough 
to pay fhe taxes. The look of the 
place was described by a stranger who 
passed by the day I came into posses- 
sion: “What a God-forsaken looking 
place this is,’ said he. There was 
hothing to say in defense. 

This .possession meant the building 
up from the Sottom of a farm plant. 
Luckily 30 acres was in timber, so that 
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‘some returns came in from the start. 
The steps in this upbuilding may be 
shown in the story of the barn, the 
first addition to the place. 

Three rows of posts, set deep in the 
ground, bore the ridge pole, plates 
and side girts. It was covered, sides 
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and roof, with stock boards, battened. 
Its area was 24x28 feet and within 
this space room was found for three 
horses, five cows, grain, hay, wagon 
and tools. Its entire cost was lers than 
$50, and in its 14 years’ service it was 
barn, tool house, hog house, chicken 
house, etc. When replaced, its locuct 
- posts showed no decay, and its lumber 
was better than new material that 
costs three times its first value. Fig 1 
shows the ground plan and elevation 
of this barn. 

The increase of stock on the. place 
made another barn necessary two 
years later. This was also buiit, of 
material at hand, and to meet present 
needs poles were again used for 
framework. It was sided with fence 
boards that had been replaced by 
wire, and the roof made of grooved 
boards, battened. It was 28x36 feet, 
with 16-f00t posts, and had room for 
ten cows and. 30 tons of hay. The 
eost for new material did not exceed 
$30. Fig 2 shows ground plan and 
elevation. — 

This barrack barn grew by addi- 
tions as more room was needed, until 
it covered an area of 52x58 feet, with 
eaves: 6 feet from the ground, and at 
last sheltered about 40 head of stock, 
with hay, grain and tools. The cost 
of material Was so distributed over the 
years that it could hardly be _  esti- 
mated, and we always had room for 
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CROSS SECTION OF FIG 4 


our stuff. But the plant so far pro- 
vided was. only for temporary use and 
lacked convenience. It was always 
eonsidered simply as material brought 
together to be used again when the 
real barn was built. Fig.3 shows the 
front and ground plan of this barn 
when compelted. The 14 years of ex- 
perience in building up a stock and 
dairy farm has given me some clear 
ideas of what I want and how to get 
it. The result is much more satisfac- 
tory than if the plant had been built 
at the start. The farm calls for room 
for 50 head of stock, with feed end 
farm tools. 

Four things are required : Commodi- 
ousness, convenience, comfort and 


* cheapness. To get these results I hav» 


put the whole under one roof and into 
the most compact form. I have used 
to the utmost the material a hand. 
The old buildings have supplied all 
the lumber used in the new. All the 
framework was taken fror my own 
timber; the stone, sand and materia 
for cement work were all found on 
the farm. I 
was my own 
architect and 
sontrac- 
tor, and tried 
to adapt the 
most ad- 
vanced ideas 
of comfort 
and conven- 
ience. The 
result is a 
round barn 
64 feet in di- 
ameter. The 
basement 
plan- and 
cross-se c- 
tion of the 
building are 
shown in 
Fig 4. 

An 8&-foot 
basement, 
with 16-foot 
outside posts, 
gives a hight 
of 30 feet at 
the center. 
The outside 
ring, 16 feet 
across, gives 
room below 
for the stable 
and 
above for the 
haymow. The 
center, 32 
feet across, gives place in the . base- 
ment for granary 2nd pens fer calves. 
Carried above the barn floor it gives 
storage room for farm tools. The 
stable circle gives room ‘or 36 head of 
cattle and six horses. The floor space 
is the same as in a 40xS80-foot barn’ 
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FIG 3.--GROUND PLAN 
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of the usual construction, but it re- 
quires only about two-fifths of the 
amount of siding and about half the 
material for framework. No. timber 
longer than 10 feet is needed in its 
construction. All joints are laid ra- 
dially, and the longest span is 10 feet. 
Floor, scaffold and roof supports bind 
the whole fabric together in _ three 
horizontal wheels, the strongest pos- 
sible construction. The natural taper 
of the timber lends itself to this 
method of building. 
* The basement plan shows points of 
convenience. Fodder from the mows 
is let down into the feeding alleys. 
Grain is fed from the center, water is 
led in at-the upper side and cement 
mangers give chance-to water in the 
stable. A cement floor, -with drain, 
provides for perfect cleanliness. Bight 
large windows give abundant light and 
King’s. system of ventilation pure air. 
Not the least advantage is the cost. 
Of course, with almost all material at 


hand, hauling costs practically nothing. - 


I got out all the timber myself, and 
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FIG 4---BASEMENT PLAN ROUND BARN 


with. a few days’ help dug the stone 
and sand. With horse and cart this 
was brought in as fast as used. A 
few days’ mason work put up the 
200-foot basement wall. - No skiiled 
labor was needed for the- remainder. 
Lime, cement, -nails, window sash and 
felt roofing comprise the list of new 
material, and the barn ready for 
service stands for a ash ontlay of 
about $500.- Of .course, this does not 
indicate the cost, but I think that the 
same space may be inclosed in this 
form: for less than two-thirds the 
cost of the usual constraction, while 
for. comfort.an@ convenience little 
more coutd be desired. — 
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Dairy Experiences 


During the summer months I use 
very little if any butter color. I be- 
lieve that more people use butter @ 
color now than five years ago. I 
think the demand for a highly colored 
product is not as great as then. [| 
find this especially true with my 
trade, which is one of private cus- 
tomers. They do not want highly col- 
ored goods. I add the coloring after 
it is placed in the churn at a proper 
temperature. As to the amount used, 
I am governed by circumstances, that 
is, feed, etc.—[Herbert Beathe, Suf- 
folk County, N Y. — 
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In a single herd of Holsteins ten, 
different cows during the last year 
made records ranging from 25.02 
pounds butter to 32:06 pounds, 80% 
fat, and three two-year-old heifers 
made records of over 20 pounds each, 
a feat never before accemplished in 
any herd. Six cows have*made reé- 
ords of over 30 pounds butter in sev- 
en days. It was only five years ago 
we were wondering whether it was 
within the capacity’ of a cow to make 
30 pounds butter in a week. Today 
eight Holstein cows in official tests 
have exceeded this. These records, 
unprecedented and extraordinary, all 
made in one year, with other excep- 
tionally large - records, exceed the 
fondest expectations of the most en- 
thuiastic breeder.—[O. U. © Kellogg, 
Cortland County, N Y. 


As a rule, where dairying is carried 
on as a secondary matter, the prod- 
uce is marketed as butter, and the 
average prices realized for farm dairy 
butter do not pay the cost of produc- 
tion. Taking an average price for the 
year ® is safe to say that not over 
15 cents a pound is realized for the 
butter marketed by this class of dairy-~ 
men. The reason is attributable to the 
large amount of inferior butter made 
andthe failure to secure .markets 
where butter is bought strictly on the 
basis of quality. The common market 
for most of this class of butter is the 
country grocery, which usually makes 
little discrimination in the quality of 
butter, and hence much good butter 
is sold for the same prices realized 
for the inferior grades.—[Prof John 
Michels, South Carolina Experiment 
Station. : 


About six years ago a farmer moved 
from a rented farm to one in the dis- 
trict where my butter factory is situ- 
ated. When he was on the first farm * 
he thought he was doing exceedingly 
well if he drew $35 a month. After = 
he had been sending his milk for a7 
couple of months he came to me and 
said: “Mr Eagar, I want you to lend 
me some money.” Isaid: “Very well; 
do you mind telling me what you want 
it for?” He replied: “I want to buy 
some cows. I see other patrons tak- 
ing three or four cans of milk to the 
factory every morning, while I .make 
the same trip with one can and that 
is not always full. I can’t stand i 
any longer; I am going to catch up 
with those fellows, if you will lend 
me the money to buy the cows.” f 
was giad to favor my friend. Befor~, 
he moved that farmer was content ‘§ 
receive $35 a month; in two years |v 
was drawing over $100. He enlarg«>™ 
his herd,. improved it, and to get ti 
best -results from the test he sent h 
milk ~to the factory in -.a condit’ 
such as he had never sent it befo 
At the end of six years he had a f 
of his own.—[William Eager, Dund 
County, Ont. 


The ‘Bulge of the Barrel is no plac 
for the small potato. It’s a misfit, 
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)Money-Saving Offers on Building Supplies! 


Dbver 5,000 “Direct-to-Consumer” Bargains on Millw Doors, Windows? Stair 
ork, Roofing, Moulding, Paints—Everything Needed ‘or'House, Store, Barn or Church 


Personal to Readers of American Agriculturist § Doors! Doors! Doors! 


t bu doll rth of moterial until you see th bar ’ iim — 
que ta ailiceee nok building supplies of eve str You know the  chargod f ese SE S25 Styles — Doors For Every Purpose! NG a 
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Direct from Mill to You at Lowest Prices yy i a. wa elements ep worn manufac. 
Ever Made to Anyone Oe fiat stk ioaea arate poe tea 


For Your House 
Money-saving price to everybody — Mr. 


Farmer, Mr. F ™ 
Oarpenter, Mr. Contractor and home-owners everywhere. If you are going to bull 4 “ 
make improvements, get our big catalog of mone ycsving ofiers and compare Our Four-Panel ¥ Yellow F Pine 


Save at Least 50%—On Many Items Even More By Buying Direct | =e Be, Th and Tench hic 


Why pay tribute to the lumber trust's line of lumber verde and i local offices? Millwork and building supply pe 
ces are notoriously high. The Farmer, Contractor and O ofa pat r pay them their toll with every purchase. re is w you save yout ova mone 

heir prices are raised to the limit of tolerance. We pelieve n patronising poms industry, but not in paying Hardwood Veneered Joors $3.20 
extortionate prices and three or four profits which add nothing to the quality of the We com lete of hard foors. Finish 
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GORDON, VAN TINE CO.—The First and Largest Millwork Supply House in Bae von Kartwood doors. Hardgo trim to 
- match. 80 make special doorstoorccr. Toll us what 
America — Headquarters for Lowest Prices Front Doo ore $1.70 
On this page mple bargains taken from our catalog. Our business bes grows, wn to overa malition, So dollers four different styles of front 
ayear. All p ty with 4 armers, builders, contractors, carpenters—and even independent /~-—q ba m $1.70 upward. The bigzest bargain in ety) 
ghosoe tan +, the lumbe * ut, We Raye no a galeqmen. representatives or jo Beery tale from: doors ever off anywhere — sty! 
madi rom our mi © man who buys the material—every wen atpains on Thet pearance 
way our prices are so low for supplies fully up to grade and standard quality. Sonim, om ented La] wae AU. 
red. Send for our price list on front oors of every 


Remember, Everything We Sell is Guaranteed Up to Standard =" Se he you place sucr order "Ws hve 


ick di ndard, f high quali aired ig =f Gaia Auta mel ith bev led 

That moans 4 article we ool to you direct is up to the ae o! t; by the off wv ve 

le adopted by the Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Associa Ly, I ost. "That ie your absolute te ar Eee a pical Gatshed, with fer 

protection. Eve purchase mu a prove satisfactory to —~-y ion and thousands tality to the big 

values and ebsolute satisfaction given in our big money-saving we -% o. polding =~ Every article og tt a OR 

positively guaranteed as represented in our big, grand, free catalog. delivery guaranteed. as an extra precaution, is put 
rocess. Joints are made with heavy 


The Lumber Trust Wants Our Scalp! na Gite wih bnperted elon, Prose tr 


When we were small they paid little ottention t tous. As our business grew in im popelarity with is have a heavy raise on both cides, 
builders everywhere, and our sales increased from a few thousand to over a million dollars a year ey up to the official 
they tried to put us out of business. Nearly every ommeeve’> m. 4 Mitre, Ass'n of the ~~ 
less of fairness was —s to herags us, to cost us unnecessary expense Gibished and _ ae 
our catalogs and e have fought them to a standsti lil, Nineteen We challenge rison of prices as well 
prominent lumber oficials shave alre icted for } AY for 80c, wg Amy ealers and lumber yards ¢ charee as 
attempting to ruin our business through illegal methods, ws - e of hardwood doors is fully 60% cheaper then 
Are you with Fray you help us ja i gh , of es lete than that carried b 
course you wW efuse to continue n o, rr —" they 
Buy your materials on a next- coenet base. BD oo eae Sone enn 
from Gordon, Van Tine Co. 


Send Us Bill of Materials Needed for Estimate 
Barn Paint, GSc per Gal. UMW Zh Ladders, rgains: 


e 30c r Gal. x eeper | owe orig ia etm te foot f Yellow Pine, 100 ft. . $3. 
Sew = wras. “Ladaera fo ov ) ae ver} se0 8. 38 


t- houses. Styles and Sixes % 
._ per gal., 68e Yellow Pine 81.00 per 00 ft. and up peers BASE MOULDINGS 


1-gal. can, 75¢ ‘ 1.10 per 100ft. andup Yellow Pine, pes 300 & ° 9 
Our prices are 50 to 15% lower. White Fine, per 100 Las 
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Windows and window frames of all kinds, barn sash, etc our poet cpostahiicn, © Vo ont sell them in a Sire miliwerk 
ag entons quantition. Wo chip these all ozer rer the United Sta "States. te -- E> mop comet ae —— > = WSS yn ay 
ne, everything requi or ences, em. stores, rna, ure out- 
all kinds, ote Our Rr ices need me coameee. They — re geet. Quality noe a he to wg yt —— ES Sina what tw ie ould eo -”" 
guaranteed e are headquarters for windows and sas! e challenge comparison of prices. We . a Nog ryth 
save the consumer 50 to 75% on this line. Safe delivery guaranteed. Tell us your needs in the window — etairs except nha thork every hing for + 


line and get our prices. They will clinch your order for Gordon, Van ~ Co. ~ ZZ n Tine wh 
re prices, ich mean buying 
Hi /indows—Over a hundred different styles, ranging from 2 ts each to “ BS SE the q-0- and common 
























































ouse 12 lights. 
Plain Rall Windows— lichts, 7 sizes, 57¢ up; Ilights, 6 sizes, _— up; lights, 4 sizes, 83 
Check Rall Windows—4 lights, 5 sizes, 77 up; 12 lights, 8 sizes, 70c up; 4 lights, 82 sizes, 660 
Epi 2 lights, 144 sizes, GDC up. Our line of 2 and ¢light check rail windows 
cially complete. We have many splendid bargains. Send for estalog. 
me} Sash—This is another of our great specialties. Our output of barn |} 
i) gash is simply enormous, made in 8 sizes, 43c upward. Price without glass, 196 | 
upward, according to sizes. Same goods at foal lamber and dea 
would cost from 13¢ to 8 times our prices. We can save you money on barn 
sash. Let us quote you estimate. 
aS Sash, Cellar Sash, — —We sell everything in this line to cover ili 
your nd for our prices. Also transoms, pantry check rail windows, 
stall on = "hot bed sash, etc 


We Manufacture the Most Complete Line of 


and Sash in America. All windows and transoms primed in pure linseed oil. Can be used for }i/ j - trades, spindles, 
sh work. We use the very best quality of material and guarantee you entire satisfaction. > porch rails, porch brackets, roofing mouldings, stairwork, peint—in short, everything. 
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ix be complete 
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Cheaper than shingles, better than steel, more satisfactory =e rw and superior to 
the imnumerabie a roofings, is easily laid. requiring no teols excepting  bam- 
mer. Will stand the strongest acid tests; positively contains no tar ag square of Gor 
Gon, Van Tine roofing is made frot the lou Shee wesl Sat ond soak ooaked in hot asphalt, 
ousted with flint by beary ‘machi mery. Easy to lay as = carpet. 
Gordon, Van Tine Roofing is Worth Twice Its Price 
Why pay 92.50 to $4.00 per square for roofing? Get a roof you know will Inet—get a Gordon, 
Van fine oof roof and forget about |t for ten years. 
Our Shipping Fecilities 
from our neareet wareh ouse—! Kansas Memphis, Minaea- 
Davenport. We give « ion — "packed by by ga00j000 geek’ for five to ten years, 
ordered. 


PRICES Per Square 108 Sq. Ft. “PY 


Fs gi a oe oe enue nee te 
2 rs a We will mal] you, at once, our new roofing book 
3 PL pe a. a a Gordon, Van Tine rovfing---one, 


: UILDING PAPER, per roll, 87c. Let us supply your wants in this line. 




















FREE Catalog Coupon 


Gordon, Van Tine 
j e00 Case St, Davenport, lowa. 
Please send me your Grand Free Millwork Catalog of 5,000 building material bargains, 


I am especially interested in re ow 
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Folding Sawing Mach. Co.,158E, Harrison St., Chicago, il. 
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PEOPLES CREAM EXTRACTOR in every neigh- 
ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD borhood. It is the best and simplest 
In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, ee eae 
Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR Send your — and. the name of the 

Me00Y, Agricultural and Immigration nearest freight office. Address 
Agent, Jack ile, Fila. SUPPLY COMPANY 
3 Dept. 79. Bansas City, Me. 

1 WANT MUSK-RAT AND MINK 





from Eastern Statesand Canada Write for price lis 
Charles A. Kaune, Montgomery, Orange Co., N. ¥ 
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QUICKLY CLEANED 
Parts few and simple, 


-| Dairymen choose the U.S. because they KNOW it be depended 
upon to do the Best work ALL the time and the Longest 
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FEEDING COWS PROFITABLY 


Rational Feeding Problems Discussed 





I lay @own three genctal proposr 
tions on the subject of feeding. Our 
purpose is to keep animals in good 
condition. Unless this is done they 
can be of small use, either to them- 
selves or to us. To illustrate, if we 
allow the cow, as we often do, to run 
down in flesh during the summer she 
will never do as well again until she 
builds up her system. I am fully sat- 
isfied that if we add our forage crop 
to the pasture so as to keep the cow 
in fiesh and milk we will not need to 
feed grain at that time. It is better 
to feed grain even if we do not get 
profit on it for the time being. To 
illustrate, last year I did not feed 
grain during the summer and by Sep- 
tember, I noticed the cows had lost 
flesh; then I began grain feeding. 
Before the pasture of the following 
year, I fed twofold more grain than I 
would have done if I had fed a little 
during the summer. 

The next proposition is that there 
is a difference between feeding cattle 
for profit and feeding them for pro- 
duction. For instance, in the Pan 
American dairy tests the people who 
had charge of the Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires fed 16 to 18 pounds of grain 
daily in addition to plenty of good 
silage and then pointed with pride 
to the record of their cows; but at the 
end of the week, when the cost 
of their feed was taken from the 
value of the production, instead of 
standing at the head, they went down 
four or five and the second week was 
@ repetition of the first. Then they 
gradually reduced the grain rations 
to ten or 12 pounds, and at the end 
of the third week they had more 
profit on less milk and less feed. In 
New York, since the doctrine of pro- 
tein has been preached, our folks find 
they get more milk for the same 
amount of feed. In many cases the 
question with the farmer has been 


only how many cans he can carry 


away a day. He does not stop to 
think that he is carrying away the 
milk and carrying home the feed. 
When a check comes most if it gocs 
to pay the feed dealer and very 
little is left for interest on the mort- 
gage. These men-are feeding for 
production, not for profit. 

KINDS OF FEEDS 

As to the character of feed for our 
animals, green feeds with pasture at 
the Head are best, then come dry fod- 
ders grown on the farm. It seems to 
me that one of the objects in keeping 
a dairy cow is to turn some of the 
raw, crude, cheap material through 
the dairy cow into the finished prod- 
uct, and for that purpose we should 
use as much homegrown stuff as pos- 
sible. Every farmer. knows that the 
best feed to give his cows for milk is 
pasture grass; but pasture grass is 
80% water. If the cow is in the stable, 
she will eat 80.to 100 pounds of it a 
day and do well on that alone, but if 
this same grass is dry, it will weigh 
18 to 25 pounds and will not satisfy 
the animal, even if she is supplied 
with ample water. She will get thin 
and dry up. She must have some 
succulent feed. 

In all the dry feeds, instead of hav- 
ing 75% water, there is less than 20%, 
and as the water is decreased the 
crude fiber is increased often to as 
high as 40% instead of 10%, as in the 
fresh material. In dry stalks much 
of the starch and sugar~- which in 
green corn is digestible are tissued in 
woody fiber. With roots, 90% is water, 
and any breeder of sheep will declare 
that he will get more growth from 
less grain if he feeds roots. Suppose 
we have @ young heifer and expect 
her to make a success as 2 cow, we 
must give her material to build her 
body, if she cannot get it out of the 
starch and sugar alone @ the feed. 
Perhaps she is within a few months 
of calving, when we do not expect her 


. and they contain little fiber, 


to give as much milk, so we do not 
feed her protein, but pyt her om 
®oarse feed, failing to take into con- 
sideration the effect it will have in the 
development of the calf. Unless she 
is properly fed, she ‘will have to take 
elements from her own body to de- 
velop that calf and perhaps fall off in 
flesh. I would not feed her during 
these late months the same concen- 
trated foods as when she is in full 
milk, but I would give her cooling 
protein feeds that would supply the 
strength she needs. 


WINTER FEEDS 


In the winter we feed silage, which 
is succulent, but is deficient in pro- 
tein. I will undertake to keep my 
cattle in as good condition on silage 
and get as much milk as on the dry 
stalks and two pounds of grain daily, 
in addition. This means that I am to 
that extent free from tribute to the 
grain dealer. The corn that we feed 
can be most economically supplied in 
the form of silage, and I am satisfied 
that corn is worth as much, pound 
for pound, in silage, as it is in the 
form ef meal. In our county it costs 
about one-tenth to husk the corn and 
we have to give the miller about one- 
tenth to grind it. 

Clover is nearly three times as high 
in protein as cornstalks or timothy, 
and in alfalfa there are about. 11 
pounds of protein to_the hundred, 
nearly twice as much as in the clover. 
The Canada field pea I consider su- 
perior to clover and next to alfalfa 
as an economic milk producer. About 
two bushels of pea# and one of oats 
make a good mixture for sowing, to 
be cut and fed green or crude for hay. 
Next to this mixture I place oats. I 
know of no feed that will put more 
stamina into cattle. The cows will not 
produce any more milk, but will 
stay longer than upon wet bran. 
Buckwheat middlings are excellent 
but are 
very rich in protein and fat. Howe- 
ever, butter made in large quantities, 
has a tendency to become soft when 
cows are fed largely on buckwheat 
middlings. 

This completes the list of farm 
products, but we must have more 
protein.« I always buy where I can 
get the greatest food value for my 
money. I have previously been a 
sticker for wheat feed, especially bran 
and middilings, because these make 
bone; and yet I have eliminated them 
largely from my list during the last 
two years and my cows are just as 
healthy as they were before. When I 
can buy protein in some other feed 
more cheaply than I can in bran I 
buy it. If the feed I buy seems low 
in protein I add a couple of spoon- 
fuls of bone meal daily to make up 
the deficiency. 

Malt sprouts and brewery grains 
will not hurt cattle in the least, and 
these waste products of the brewery 
are cheaper and better than a like 
amount of wheat feed at the same 
money. A carload of brewers’ grain 
contains twice the amount of protein 
and fat as bran, but may not be quite 
as digestible. Cottonseed meal at $30 
is not dear when we remember that 
40% is protein and 10% fat. Of course, 
it cannot be fed in excessive quanti- 
ties, but a couple of pounds a day 
may be given with profit. I find I 
can get as much milk out of a ton of 
20% gluten as out of a ton of cotton- 
seed meal, but if I feed the gluten ex+ 
clusively, the cows will get thin. Lin- 
seed -meal is always very rich in 
protein and very economical. 


FEED VS MILK OUTPUT 


The amount of feed I would give an 
animal should be enough to keep her 


in good condition and enable her t)~ 


pay a profit, This depends a great 
deal upon the cow and upon the pri 
of milk. If milk sells at 4 cents 
can feed better than when it bri 
only 3 ceats. The question is not ho 
much miik I can carry away, but hw ; 
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much money I can have left after 
bajancing accounts. I think it can be 
safely put down that eight pounds of 


corn, in addition to silage and good 
hay, is as much as the average herd 
will pay a profit.on for a daily ration. 
I do not care a hill of beans whether 
the ration balances or not, I have quit 
sitting up nights figuring on that. I 
ask the cow whether that ration is 


balanced .or not. This I find out by 
examining her in the usual ways. Hol- 
will take a wider ration with 
of the heating elements than 
Jerseys. Cows kept in very cold quar- 
ters need more heating feed than 
those in comfortable stables. We must 
calculate by weight, not by color, and 
first we must feed the cow to keep 
her in good condition, next for profit 
not for production. 
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A Modern Stable Arrangement Outlined 


c. 8 GREENE, STATEN ISLAND, N Y¥ 





There is certainly no pleasure and 
but little profit in keeping a herd of 
cows in an old-fashioned stable with 
dirty plank floors, rigid stanchions, 
and very little light or ventilation. I 
believe that it is reasonable to think 
that these conditions, together with 
the treatment given young stock’ and 
dairy cows for several generations 
past, are important factors in bring- 
ng dairy farmers face to face with a 
serious problem to solve, that most 


destructive of cattle diseases, tuber- 
culosis. 
However this, may be, modern 


methods and equipment are absolute- 
iy necessary to the profitable produc- 
tion of the highest grade of milk and 
butter. The accompanying illustration 






shows the interior of the dairy barn 
at Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Is- 
land, one of the first to adopt the 
diffusion system of ventilation de- 


scribed in November 2 issue of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

This is a three-story, brick stable 
with slate roof. It was built in 1879, 
tbut it is as good today as when erect- 
P ed. As originally constructed, this 
stable had a plank floor. The cows 
were tied with chains to perpendicu- 
lar poles. A low board partition with 
an iron stall guard above separated 


each cow from her neighbor. Tach 
cow was furnished with an individual 
water basin automatically supplied 
with water. This arrangement seemed 
all right as far as the comfort of the 
cows was concerned, but it was far 
from being satisfactory from a sani- 


tary point of view, and at least twice 


as much labor as should be neces- 
sary was required to keep it clean. 
To remedy these ‘conditions’ the 
whole inside arrangement was torn 
out. Then 1%-inch galvanized iron 


pipe was cut 5 feet 10 inches long for 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF A CLEAN BARN 
_The photograph reproduced above gives a fairly good idea ofthe in- “ 
terior arrangement of the dairy barn at the Sailors’ Snug Harbor farm ~ 


on Staten Island. The general description given on this page by ¢. 8. 
Greene, the superintendent, is well worth eareful reading. 
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TIMELY TOPICS FOR: DAIRY FARMERS 
perennare and placed upright 8 


chions Were to hang, the distance was 
26 inches. A horisaonta] 1%-inch 
pipe runs the entire length of the 
stable connected to the tops of.the 
uprights with T joints. . An elbow of the 
same size pipe was bent with a long 
sweep and the upper end connected 
to an upright 3 feet from. the floor 
and the lower end held in place by 
the cement floor; it not only forms 
partitions between the cows, but also 
serves as a brace for the stanchions 

After the iron work was set in 
place, the cement floor was construct- 
ed by first laying 4 inches of grout 
and finishing with a layer of sand and 
portland cement 1 inch thick. As 
the floor was laid the mangers were 
molded with round. bottom, 6 inches 
high at the stanchion and 18 inches 
high at the back, staples being set in 
front to hold the lower end of the 
iron swing stanchions, the top of 
which are fastened to the horizontal 


pipe in the center of each 26-inch 
space. 

The drop where the cows stand 
varies in length from 4 feet 4 
inches to 4 feet, 10 inches to 


accommodate both large and small 
cows. Each manger has a water pipe 
and tap at one end and an outlet at 
the other. The individual basins were 
discarded as it was practically impos- 
sible to keep them clean. With the 
new arrangement, the mangers are 
washed twice a day and the cows are 
supplied with all the pure, clean 
water they require. We have found 
this arrangement mutch more satis- 
factory than the individual basins 
were for watering cows in the stable. 
The gutters are 18 inches wide by 5 
inches deep and made of steel, which 
would not be necessary if the floor 
was constructed on the ground, as 
they could then be made of cement 
and should be 8 inches deep. There 
are no board platforms for the cows 
to stand on, as many people seem tuo 
think are advisable. Plenty of fine 
shavings are used for bedding and no 
ill effects which could be traced to 
cement floors have been noted. 
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Cob Meal for Pigs—The advantage 
of corn and cob meal for hogs has 
been questioned. No feeder of horses 
or cattle denies that this feed has a 
degided beneficial effect on horses, 
cattle and sheep. With hogs, however, 
the statug_of the feed is not so well 
established. The consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that where the corn 
and cob meal is ground véry finely it 
is an exceedingly valuable feed. Un- 
less this is done, however, it would 
seem to be more profitable to use 
corn meal mixed with some fed like 
shorts or bran. 
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You Can Cure 
| : Lameness, Curb, Splint, 
Spavin, Founder, Dis- 
temper, Cholic, Bony 


Growths, Sprains, Swell- 
ings, Shoe Boils. 
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Are you content to be always at the 
mercy of the veterinary? 
Why not be prepared to handle all the 
common ailments of your horsés yourself? 
A reward of $100 is offered for a failure to cure any of the 
above, where cure is possible, by 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Fully described on circular around bottle. 
Remedy for all blemishes. An unexcelled Leg Wash for 
race and work horses. Used by Veterinarians. 
Beware of all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any, 


Tuttle’s High-Class Specifics 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir, for ailments of the human family. 

Tuttle’s White Star, matchless liniment for healing and drying, 

Tuttle’s American Condition Powders, for purifying blood. 

Tuttle’s American Worm Powders, a positive worm expeller. 

Tuttle’s Hoof and Healing Ointment, for hard and cracked hoofs and 
hoof diseases. ——— * « 


PRICES basi 


hi 

Family and Horse Elixir, each $4 % 
per dozen bottles. 

Condition Powders, $2 per doz. 

Worm Powders, $2 per doz. 

Hoof Ointment, $4 per doz. 

White Star Liniment, $4 per doz. 
Bottle by mail, $0.75 


Free Veterinary Book 
100 pages, fully illustrated, by our 
Dr, S. A. Tuttle, a veterinarian 
for many years. Gives wip pee 
and specific treatment for all ordi- 
mary diseases. Title of book, 
‘Veterinary Experience.” Write 
for copy. Postage 2c. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., 
60 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


H. A. Tuttle, Mgr. 32 St. Gabriel 
Se. F - N. S.C. H.R. Crocker, ae 
Chicage, Mor., 311 East 63rd 


CF. . Mgr. 
Los Angeles, W. A. Shaw, Mgr.. 1921 New England Ave. 
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PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Attorney, Washington, 0.C 
Advice and books free. Mighest references. Best service, 




















How do you manage your geatsy business? Are you content 

to gather a moderate supply f eggs in springtime when prices 

. are low, or do you aim to get your greatest number during the 
winter months when prices are up and “‘eggs are eggs?’’ The 
‘ way to succeed with hens is to do what others don’t do. When 
your neighbors’ hens are on strike, then see that yours “‘get busy.’’ 
If you will begin now to feed Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
your hens will not stop laying at all. Of course the moulting 
season is an “‘off time,’’ but even then Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will 
make a few eggs, and if you continue to give it regularly, yon will 
get an abundance all through the cold winter days when others 


DR. HESS 
Poulty PAN-A-CE-A 


is the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.) and is composed of 
elements which assist digestion, make good blood and cleanse the 
system of clogging poisonous matter. It is also a germicide and 
prevents poultry diseases. It has the unqualified endorsement of 
poultrymen in the United States and Canada, hastens the growth 
of young chicks and helps fatten old or market fowls. A venny’s 
worth a day issufficient for 30 hens. 
Soid on a written guarantee. 
1 1-2 Ibs. 25c.; mail or express 40c. ; 
5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25 ; 
25 Ib. pail $2.50. 
Except in Canada and 
extreme West and South. 
Send 2 cents for =. Hess 48-page 
- Poultry Book free. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohic. 





Here’s Quality— 
Capacity and a 
Many Dollar 


Don’t think of buying any incubator—of any- 
body—until you write us for this Special 
limited time offer and investigate. 
You can’t afford to overlook this. 

Act now to get yours. 
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| used in giving ‘the treatment. 


Factors in Clean Milk Production 


[From Page 28] 
stating certain conditions found in the 
dairies to be satisfactory, will have a 
tendency to increase the sales and in- 
spire confidence. 

It will be for the dairyman's inter- 
est in the future to, produce clean 
milk, and he should be rewarded for 
his efforts. Producers should hold to- 
gether in this matter. Public senti- 
ment is with the movement for a bet- 
ter milk supply, and the prices of 
feed stuffs and labor being high, the 
producers have every reason to de- 
mand a fair price for a good product. 
But they should see to it that their 
product is clean and that it deserves 
the price demended. It is not for the 
producer’s interests to allow the con- 
sumer to get the idea that this val- 
uable food product, milk, is produced 
and handled under dairy conditions. 

Milk contests are of value in assist- 
ing the dealer to determine where the 
good dairies are, hence making it 
easier for him to find a supply of 
milk to meet the demands for a good 
product. With a supply of good milk 
to handle, there is less trouble with 
sour milk and less complaint from 
consumers. 

The principal value of these con- 
tests is in pointing out the defects in 
milk and showing the consumer what 
good milk really is. Clean milk cer- 
tainly ought to command a premium 
over dirty milk. With the average 
consumer, however, milk is looked 
upon as a necessity to Be bought as 
cheaply as possible. If he is asked to 
pay a higher price, he immediately 
characterizes it as a robbery. He 
gives little thought to the fact that 
the price of grain has been increasing 
during the past ten years and that 
wages for farm labor are not only 
higher, but the labor is difficult to 
obtain. The consumer should know 
that it costs more to produce clean 
milk; that it means extra labor and 
extra care. The dairyman cannot be 
expected to produce it without a rea- 
sonable profit. 
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The New Treatment for Milk Fever 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The old treatment for milk fever 
was very uncertain, notwithstanding 
that it was labored. The new treat- 
ment is as far ahead of-t as light 
is ahead of darkness, but the men 
who gave the old treatment are to 
be commended, as they acted accord- 
ing to their light. They did the best 
they could under the. circumstances. 
The old treatment was but little 
effective. The new treatment works 
wonders. In its most perfected form 
but few cows are lost under~it. 

The principle which underlies the 
new treatment is to fill the udder 
with some harmless substance that 
will distend it and keep it distended 
until the purpose is effected. In 1897 
Schmidt published the result of his 
efforts in this direction. The material 
which he used was a solution of the 
iodide of potassium and water. This 
was injected into the udder. The 
result was favorable in a large ma- 
jority of instances. This material has 
been improved upon by the -use of 
~other substances, as for intance, ster- 
ilized air. 

A solution of salt and water in the 
proportions of 0.5 and 100 has been 
used and has shown equally good 
results. “The same is true-of pure 
boiled water, but the aif -has this 
advantage over the liquid in that it 
does not drag down the udder by 
its weight as water does. The sub- 


| stance-used is pumped into. the udder 
by means of tubes and an air pump. 
| The distension must be maintained 


until rélief follows, which, however, 
goon .o¢curs, as a rule. 
Great care, however, shouid be 


Those 


only should engage in the work who 


_are thoroughly familiar with. the use 


of antiseptics, as. handled in the bio- 
logical laboratory, otherwise germs 
may be introduced that would work 
great harm. The new treatment is 
certainly going to revolutionize deal- 
ing with this most fatal malady. — 

That it ts so is peculiarly fortu- 
nate, as milk fever always chose for® 
its victims animals that viewed from ¥% 
the standpoint of production were 
among the most valuable in the herd. @ 
The disease is confined almost. exclu- = 


‘sively to the dairy and dual-purpose 


breeds. With such a hazard standing | 
in the way of highest production,’ the™ 
encouragement to try and produce® 
such animals was greatly lessened. é 


Wintering the Colts 


N. A. OLAPP, MICHIGA 





Oats and clover are generally con-% 
sidered the best feed on which to win-) 
ter the colts the first winter. Oats@ 
are a handy feed and are. relished at | 
all times, giving good results, This] 
year oats are not only high, but are ® 
scarce. On most farms the supply will J 
not equal the usual requirements. ; 

In my own experience IT have found > 
that wheat bran mixed with the oats, ~ 
equal parts, makes a very excellent 
ration. If I have timothy hay I mix ii 
the bran every time. In addition to , 
the oats and bran, a few stalks of | 
fodder corn, on which there are two 
or three small ears, will be relished 
and will help to carry the colt along 
in good condition through the winter. 

During the day the colt should have 
ample opportunity for exercise in the 
open air, except when the weather is 
very stormy. If the colts are well 
fed, and” they certainly should be, 
they will enjoy the run in the open 
each day and keep up a continucus 
growth from fall until spring. A good 
caretaker does not have: small colts 
long, for they grow rapidly and soon 
are large. A-colt that is kept grow- 
ing continuously makes a horse with 
better form and greater capabilities 
than the one can make that is half 
starved while young. 
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Extra Building Material Bargains— 
Readers, why don’t you write Gordo, 
Van Tine Co and get their catalog’ 
Do you know that you can get good 
pine doors for 80c up; good window: 
66c up; hotbed sash already with 
glass for $1.60; six-year guaranteed 
waterproof fire resisting roofing $1.41 — 
per square; building paper 500 square ~ 
feet 37c up; screen doors 93c up; an‘ 
5000 similar bargains in building ma- 
terial at half price of Gordon Van 
Tine & Co of Davenport, Ia. This is 
the famous concern owning’ the 
largest plant in the world, selling all 
building material direct to user, farm- 
er, contractor or carpenter. No mat- 
ter what state or town you live in, 
Gordon Van Tine Co guarantee you 
half price, safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction. You can build your 
house, barn, church or store cheaper” 
than you could by buying the old way | 
ten years ago. Why--not have new) 
doors, new hardwood floors, a better] 
stairway,. pretty windows, new porch, 7 
new nook? Why not fix up and get) 
all the material at Gordon Van Tine= 
Co’s low -wholesale to user prices?) 
Write for their free catalog. Get their 
figures free on your Dill of material# 
Get their book of plans of houses,¥ 
barns and all buildings for stock or 
poultry for 10c to pay postage. -Gor- 
don Van Tine Co want your name and 
address. Write and mention this> 
paper. See their adv in this issue 
Their address,is Gordon Van Tine Co, ~ 
600 Case St, Davenport, Ia. 


Much Work Can Be _ Pushed ng 
that would be a @rag if held § 
spring. Brace. up- Tz 





‘Free Poultry Book! 
Certificate 


Cut out, sign and send this Certificate 
3 and by return mail you —— receive a copy 
- of our Great Free k Telling How 
140,000 Men and Women are Making 
i Money with the Famous 


;oure Hatch Incubator 


ans book is full of yelaaple f 


mye 
The a gor Hatch is ry Lec ora 


that runs itself d 
itself. Send no mener—the "book is fren Ges Use 8 
coupon or ask for it on a posta. 


SURE HATCH meunenen co. i 


- oa Neb., or Dept. 35, indian- 
book to 














THE 
Practical System of Poultry Accounts 


MRS J. BALL, SAGINAW COUNTY, MICH 


It is often said by those who keep 
no account of their poultry products, 
poultry does not pay, the hens eat 
their heads off, etc. But by properly 
caring for the fowls and keeping an 
account of expenditures and income, 
it will be seen that poultry does pay 
and pays well. Then, too, we can 
readily determine in what our loss 
or profit consists and thus be enabled 
to improve our methods if we are not 
doing as well'as we think we should. 

The method I have been using for 
the past two years has been found 
both simple and practical. It requires 
but a few minutes of each day. I 
use a journal and line it as illustrated, 
using a double page for each month, 
with half the month on each page: 


POULTRY YARD 


Ventilating the Hen House 


I know of no better way of ven- 
tilating than using a strawloft, with 
loose floor overhead in winter, as it 
does away with the moisture gather- 
ing on walls and litter. For litter I 
prefer tough, coarse straw, changed 
for fresh material every two weeks. 
By scattering a little grain in it one 
does not have to worry about exercise, 
as the hen will be kept busy hunting 
for the bits of grain.—[W. McAllister, 
Windsor County, Vt. 

In my#40-foot coop I have a window 
frame 12 inches square for each pen, 
covered on, the inside with burlap. 
There are five pens. The roof and 
ends are covered with commercial 
roofing. The front and back were not 


finished when one night the tempera- | 


Annual Balance Sheet of Poultry Account 








Eggs Laid | Eggs Used | Eggs Sold 


iI Expenditures 
Fowls Used | Fowls Sold || Cost of Feed! Pade for 





Snare 
Profits from poultry— 
hints and helps that will 
mean dollars to you—all 
about Victor Incubators 
and Brooders—our guar- 
antee—our payment of 
freight—why our ma- 
chines produce 90 per 
Cent hatches or better— 
ae, all told inour new book 
“Incubator Whys.* 
Write for free copy 
and let us know wheth- 
er Soeeronted in large 
or small machines, ¢ 
Geo. Ertel Co. ¢ 





| a Bl 


ogue 
Care of Chicks, 
hy mM 10 cents, 


oo 
DES MOINES inc UBATOR ‘c0., 104 Second Sf., Bes eines, le 





125 Egg Incubator 
and Brooder st 


If ordered together wat 
“send both for $10 
reig 


walls, F cope 
free catalog describes them. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 40, Racine, Wis. 


REIDERS: FINE 


‘Poultry Catalogue 
for 1908 is larger and better than ever. 
Tells all about pure-bred poultry and 
illustrates 60 varieties. Contains 10 

beautiful chromos of leading br 

pretty enough toframe. Tells of best Louse 
Suede on to cure diseases, make money 


ona H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 


Famous Invincible Hatchers 











sepplies allatvery ‘low prices. 224-page book Free. 
. The United Factories Co. , Dept. X24, Cleveland, 0.) | 








Hatch Chickens by 
s Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR ee 
Or WOODEN 


Simple, perfect, EN 
Hatch every fe 
first-clas: 


tre sT. 








5S FROM BONE 
Green cut bone doubles eld. Wore fertile 
LATEST MODEL 

BONE CUTTER 

Send 


F, W.MAN® CO., Box 10 , Milford. Maswe 
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Sample Page from Poultry Account Book 
NOVEMBER, 1907 
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By putting half the month on each 
page there is plenty of space at the 
bottom of the page for footing up the 
account, and for any remarks worth 
noting. As illustrated, it may be seen 
at a glance what the expenditures 
are, including the eggs used for hatch- 
ing, the value of the eggs sold and 
used, and the fowls sold and used, 
@ach being in a separate column. 

Then again at the end of each year, 
On another page, I balance the 
account, as shown in the _ second 
table. I then foot up each column, 
adding together the eggs and fowls 
sold and consumed and take from 
the whole the expenditures showing 
the profit for the entire year. With 
an inventory of the fowls on hand, 
is complete and I am 
then ready for another year. of 
course, this is not the only method 
of keeping account,. but any method 
is preferable to no method at all. To 
the busy housewives let me say: Be- 
gin keeping an account with your 
poultry. Keep your book in a con- 
venient place with a pencil close at 
hand, note every item each evening 
and see if you are not better satisfied. 
When the head of the house tells you 
the hens eat their heads off, quietly 
show him your figures and you will 
put him to silence. 





Eggs in Winter—My poultry expe- 
rience for the past three years has 
been with pure-bred White Wyan- 
dottes exclusively, and I find the only 
way to get eggs in the winter is to 
keep poultry clean and free from all 
insects, giving a wholesome variety of 
food. When I omit variety I don’t 
get the @ggs. The hens are constant- 
ly supplied with bran, middlings and 





aifalfa meal mixed together dry and 


placed in a self-feeder.—[C. E.. Ohio. * 


ture was 14 degrees below zero, and 
no frosty combs in the morning. I 
use coarse hay, or hay,grown near a 
brook, for litter in winter; in fall, 
leaves.—[Josiah Fitz, 4th, Rocking- 
ham County, N Y. 


The great value of good ventilation 
is the general good health of the birds 
and the increase of the egg prod.ction 
over birds that are compelled to lh: 
in cold, damp and musty houses. If 
you keep your coops clean and have 
plenty of fresh air you can rest as- 
sured that your birds will have few 
of the ailments so common to poultry. 
When fall approaches we fill our large 
dust bath boxes with pure road dirt 
that has first been sifted through a 
fine sieve. During the winter months 
we keep it soft, so that the chickeus 
will derive the full benefit. When 
spring is well under way we build 
dust boxes under the shade of a tree. 
During the winter months our houses 
or runs are filled with good, clean 
straw, and the chickeftis are made to 
scratch for what they get. In that 
way they are kept in good trim. In 
the summer we allow the birds the 
full sway of our lucern fields, where 
they can get anything and everything 
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- FOUND A WAY 
To Be Clear of the Coffee Troubles. © 


. 

“Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit and finally his stomach 
and kidneys got in such a bad condi- 
tion that he was compelled to give 
up a good position that he had held 
for years. He was too sick to work, 
His skin was yellow, and I hardly 
think there was an organ in his body 
that was not affected. 

“I told him I felt sure his sickness 
was due to coffee and after some dis- 
cussion he decided to give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of «he 
powerful habit. One day we heard 
about Postum and concluded to t 
it and then it was easy to leave o 
coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less 
frequent, his complexion began to 
clear, kidheys grew better until at 
last he was a new man altogether, as 
a result of leaving off coffee and tak- 
ing up Postum. Then I began to 
drink it too. 5 

“Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nerv- 
ous and never at any time very 
strong, only weighing 95 Ibs. before 
I began to use Postum. Now I weigh 
115 lbs. and can do as much work 
as anyone my size, I think. 

“Many do not ust Postum because 
they have not taken the trouble. to 
make it right. I have successfully 
fooled a great many persons who haye 
drunk it at my table. They would 
remark, ‘You must buy a high grade 
of coffee.” One young man who 
clerked in a grocery store was very 
enthusiastic about my ‘coffee. When 
I told him what it was, he said, ‘why 
I’ve sold Postum for four years but 
I had no idea it was like this. Think 
I’ll drink Postum hereafter.’ "’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea 
son.” 
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“metals. 
“hours in the solution. 


ce Ba 


fhey want. By this manner we find 
we havé no trouble whatever in getting 
pur eggs to hatch.—[Roger W. Pow- 
ers, It Lake County, Utah. 

Open-front coops are the best for 
irentilation, if they are at least 15 
feet deep, so that the wind will not 
\blow directly on the fowls. As our 
oops are in most cases only 10 feet 
deep, we keep the door partly open 
in winter and wholly removed in 
summer, and although water freezes 
solid in the buildings, our White Wy- 
andoittes, Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks have --ever laid so well as last 
winter. We have not been troubled 
with frost nor consequent dampness, 
and have had no frozen combs, For 
the dust bath we use a sandy loam 
soil: we do not approve of fine dust 
nor coal ashes, beth injuring’ the 
fuster of the plumage, while the loam 
soil is just as effectual in destroying 
vermin. A good straw litter is of 
vast importance, keeping the hens 
busy and healthy. We use oat straw, 
‘with the grain left in to make work 
for the hens. We also scatter a fev. 
handfuls of wheat, buckwheat and 
corn in the :traw, both night and 
morning, removiyzg the straw before 
it becomes damp and soggy with 
droppings. We also follow the Maine 
e veriment station’s plan of feeding. 
{William Parker & Son, Sussex Coun- 
ty, Va. 


Treatment for Potato Scab 


T. FRENCH, N Y STATE EXPER STA 








After repeatéd trials I fail to pro- 
duce potatoes that are smooth; they 
are scaly or scabby. I have used dif- 
ferent kinds of fertilizers, ashes, hen 
manure, cow manure, and at the sug- 
gestion of friends used lime from 
beet sugar factory.—[Fred Ellis, 
Broome County, N Y. 


Potato scab is caused by a fungus 
which also causes scab on beets 
Germs of the fungus occur in great 
numbers on scabby potatoes. Much 
of the loss from scab is directly due 
to the use of infected seed. When 
the fungus is not present in the soil a 
clean crop is assured if clean seed is 
used. On the other hand the planting 
of scabby seed usually results in a 
scabby crop. Soil conditions may be 
favorable to scab. Heavy soils and 
alkaline soils are more favorable to 
Scab than light soils and acid soils. 
Certain varieties of potatoes are more 
liable to scab than others. 

Attempts at prevention should con- 
sist in the selection of resistant varie- 
ties keeping the soil free from the 
fungus and disinfecting the seed pota- 
toes. On badly infected soil it is 
cheaper to abandon potato growing 
than otherwise to combat the pest. 
Flowers of sulphur (300 pounds per 
acre applied in the drills) has been 
recommended for such cases, but ex- 
perience has shown it to be an unre- 
Hable remedy d not to be recom- 
mended. Plowing under green rye 
sometimes partially corrects the trou- 
ble, but this too is unreliable. If soil 
is free from the scab fungus any 
method of fertilizing is safe, but if 
infected alkaline fertilizers, such as 
lime wood ashes and stable manure, 
are to be avoided. The use of such 
fertilizers aggravates the trouble. Seed 
potatoes are disinfected, either with 
corrosive sublimate or with formalin. 

Place one ounce corrosive subli- 
mate in one gallon hot water. When 
-dissolved add enough water to make 
seven gallons. This solution should 
be made in wooden or earthen, rather 
than metal vessels, since it corrodes 
Soak the ceed potatoes 1% 
The treatment 
may be made at any convenient time 
previous to planting, preferably sev- 
eral weeks before planting, since it 
may retard germination somewhat if 
used just before planting. ‘The same 
solution may be used over and over. 


-Corrosive sublimate is a déadly poi- 


on if taken internally. Hence all 
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treated tubers should be planted, 
buried or burned. 


Mix one pint or pound of formalin 


(40% formaldehyde) with 30 gallons 
water. Soak the seed tubers in this 
solution two hours. The same solu- 
tion may be used several times if the 
barrel is kept covered to prevent loss 
of strength. The best results are 
obtained when the treatment is made 
only a few days before planting. 

The two methods are equally ef- 
fective, but the formalin treatment is 
preferable, because formalin being a 
liquid is easily diluted, there is no 
danger of retarding germination and 
the solution .is not poisonous. By 
either method care must be taken 
that the treated tubers ‘are not in- 
fected by coming in contact with bags 
or boxes in which scabby potatoes 
have been kept. 





Soil Fertility Problems Discussed 


J. F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, 0 





Maintenance of fertility of our souls 
is a problem of vital importance in 
modern agriculture and stands pre- 
eminent in the amount of research 
expended in opening the most avail- 
able avenues for a solution of. this 
problem. Notably the basic factor in 
furnishing fertility. is farm manure. 
Its main weakness lies in the fact of 
its insufficiency on most farms, and 
where obtained from outside sources is 
more or less costly, and the danger of 
infection of the farm by noxious 
weeds is still another drawback. 

Commercial fertilizers as a source 
of fertility have the recommendation 
of convenience, but are too expensive 
for general crop production, only as 
we use them as a tonic or vitalizer 
and for properly balancing other ap- 
plied fertilizers. They also lack one 
of the most essential qualities in a 
soil improver, humus. The effective- 
ness of all applied fertilizers in a very 
large measure is governed by this 
agent in the soil. Another drawback 
speaking in a general way, to the use 
of commercial fertilizers is the lack 
of knowledge among farmers in their 
proper selection and application 
While this fact does not militate 
against the real value of commercial 
fertilizers, th@ profits as a whole are 
less than they should be. Admitting 
the value of the two mentioned 
sources of fertility, their power for 
good is measurably curtailed unless 
associated with an improved system 
of crop rotation. 

There are four general reasons for 
crop rotation. First, to avoid exhaust- 
ing certain ingredients in the soil, 
while other elements in the soil are 
not lending their support in the pro- 
duction of crops, making unequal 
drafts upon the soil and thereby 
hastening sterility. Second, on ac- 
count of the different ranges of root 
feeding of different plants. Some 
crops have deep, penetrating roots, 
others wide branching roots, others 
narrow, clustering roots, ete. Third, 
that the labor of the farm is more 
evenly distributed throughout the 
year. Fourth, to avoid total loss to 
the farmer in case of crop failure. 

All of our farm crops are composed 
of the same elements, largely nitro- 
gen, potassium and phosphorous. But 
they are found in widely different 
proportions. The cereals require less 
potash during growth than potatoes, 
clover, and the various root crops, 
hence the nitrogen and phosphorous 
in the soil are mostly drawn on in 
producing a grain crop, leaving a2 
goodly supply of potassium. Now, if 
a crop follows using much potassium 
the balance of soil fertility is not dis- 
turbed and all crops continue uni- 
formly good. Now, if one and the 
same crop is grown in succession cer- 
tain. ingredients become rapidly 
exhausted and as crops always re- 
spond according to the low degree of 
fertility element in the soil there ap- 
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pears a rapid decline in the fertility 
of the crops. 

The above suggestions are for the 
purpose of showing the. advantages 
of maintaining the pr-per balance of 
the fertility of our farms, and being 
cognizant of the fact that many farm- 
ers do not have the results expected 
of their stable manure, on account of 
it being an improperly balanced fer- 
tilizer, I would suggest to such that 
they apply their stable manure light- 
ly with a spreader. This furnishes 
ample nitrogen and humus. Then 
supplement with phosphoric acid and 
potash fertilizers and they will find 
farmyard manure as good as claimed. 


The Winter Fuel Supply 


B. W. JONES, VIBGINIA 








There is yet plenty of firewood here 
of nearly all of the best sorts—oak, 
hickory, ash, maple, gum, dogwood— 
and every family has an abundant 
supply all the year. The old-time 
open fireplace, and the big log fires 
in winter, are still as common here as 
they were in olden days. Stoves and 
ranges are common, too, and a good 
deal of coal is burned in the villages 
and towns around, and to a more lim- 
ited extent in the rural districts. 

But the open fireplace and wood 
for fuel still prevails. Our people 
are wedded to the big, open fireplace, 
where they can see the fire burn, and 
the coals glow, smolder and go out, 
in the same old dreamy way our fath- 
ers before us knew. Why should not 


‘we indulge in our big wood fires when 


there is plenty of good wood ~just 
spoiling to be burned upon many 
farms? It only costs us the trouble 
of taking it. We do not have to buy 
it. And there is plenty to last us 
and our children to the end of time, 
perhaps, for it grows as fast, or fast- 
er, than we consume it. We need to 
take only the dead, decaying and rub- 
bish kinds. The thrifty trees are left 
for timber. 

So we cling, and will cling, to our 
wood fires and commisserate the un- 
fortunate denizens of city-pent homes, 
as they shiver around the black 
ranges.. with not a cheerful spark of 
fire in sight. Cutting wood for fuel, 
sticks 4 feet long, six pens 6 feet 


high for a cord, 75 cents. Two feet 
long, 12 pens a cord, $1. Splitting 
fence rails, pine timber; 10% feet 


long, 60 cents a 100. A day’s work 
on the farm in winter, 75 cents and 
board. Most jobs, such as ditching, 
clearing land, and cutting, done by 
the job. The idle season is now on. 


Give Vetches a Trial 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








Vetches are frequently spoken of as 
winter and spring vetches. The dis- 
tinction between them does not appear 
to be very clearly drawn, hence it 
may not matter much what varieties 
are bought for seed. The sand vetch, 
more frequently called the hairy 
vetch, is more properly a winter va- 
riety, but under some conditions it 
will mature seed the same season 
that it is sown, but not probably so 
full a crop as when the seed is sown 
in autumn. 

ADAPTATION OF VETCHES 


Vetches will not flourish in a dry 
and hot temperature. They flourish 
best in regions in proximity to the sea 
and the great lakes. The best crops 
of common vetches are grown north 
of parallel 43. Of course, .vetches can 
be grown farther south than the lat- 
itude named, but the crops will not 
be so good. 

The sand vetch is at its best south 
of the parallel named, but it may at 
the same time he grown considerably 
further north. It is best sown in the 
autumn. When thus sown, the growth 
in the spring is rapid. 

The soil for vetches is prepared as 
for any other crop, that is, the aim 
should be to have the seedbed ciean, 








tine and moist. The crop. ts 
seldom sown alone. When the com- 
mon vetch is sown; about a bushel 
of seed: per acre will usually suffice 
when the aim is to grow seed, but 
sometimes more than the amount 


firm, 





named is used. ‘When the conditions © 


are quite fayorable to growth, it 
should pay well to grow it for seed, 
as this is usually held at a higher 
price than would seem necessary if 
due attention is given. The high price 
of vetch seed no doubt hinders the 
extension of the area devoted to this 
crop. 
SOWN FOR SOEKLING FOOD 


Vetches are frequently sown along 
with oats to furnish soiling food. In 
this case, it is customary to sow only 
enough oats to sustain the crop. The 
amount of oats cailed for will, in 
some instances, be as much as threes 
to four pecks, but usually a less quan- 
tity will suffice. 

SOWING THE SAND VETCH 


The sand or hairy vetch is usually 
sown in the autumn and along: with 
some winter crop, as winter oats or 
winter barley. Sometimes it is sown 
with rye and sometimes even with 
winter wheat. When thus sown, the 
seed is mixed. The aim should be to 
have just enough of the other grain 
to sustain the vetches when the com- 
bined crop is to be made into hay. 
Usually less than a bushel of. the 
vetch seed will suffice to sow along 
with the other grain. If the mixed 
crop is to be grown for pasture, the 
mixture may be made of any propor- 
tions desired, but the greater the pro- 
portion of the vetches, the greater 
is the value of the grazing. 

GROWING SAND VETCH SEED 


The plan has been found quite prac, 
ticable when growing sand vetch seed 
to grow it in connection with winter 
oats or winter rye. The crops mature 
about the same time. The oats or 
rye sustain the vetch and make har- 
vesting easy. When the imxed crop 
is threshed, separation of the seed is 
made with the fanning mill. The 
working out of these problems is very 
slow with us. Our people are loath 
to test the value of plants not much 
grown, and perhaps it is well that it 
is so. The experiment stations, how- 
ever, should throw more light_ on 
these subjects. The sand vetch is 
a very hardy plant. It is a soil en- 
richer. It will grow on land not 
much fertile. It furnishes good hay, 
soiling food and pasture, and, there- 


fore, should be much grown. 





A Splendid Book Free—Are you 
well posted on manure spreaders? Do 
you know the latest features of the 
1908 models? Do you know the weak 
points as well as the strong ones of 
the various machines on the market? 
Do you want to learn some- 
thing which .will tell you how 
to buy a spreader safely? Do 
you want to know about a spread- 
er that will stand the hardest tests 
under all sorts of conditions? Do 
you want to know all about the latest 
wagon box spreaders or the latest 
complete spreaders? Do you want to 
know how you can save $50 on a 
spreader? Do you know where you 
can buy one_without having te put 
up the money in advance before you 
see the machine? Do you want to 
know Farmer Galloway, who makes 
spreaders? Do you want to know 
where you can get a liberal free 
trial offer? Send to Wm Galloway 
and ask him for a copy of his new 
1908 spreader book. 
is worth having, in fact, you ought 
to have a copy of it before you buy 
a spreader. Simply write him. Wm 
Galloway, 639 Jefferson St, 
loo, Ia. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowké 
fertilizers; they enrich the are 
those who till it. 
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Have the 


Plants Like Horses Must 
Proper Food. 


Farm teams could not do good work 


on an hour’s grazing at noontime. 
They merely need oats,-cured hay, 
corn—something that makes muscle 
and energy. 

The oats, corn, hay,°on which they 
are fed, must also have the right kind 
of food—cannot grow in large stalk, 
in full and solid grain, with rich, 
nourishing qualities, from the little 
plant food that is left in an old, worn 
soil. 


Soil Loses Its Best Plant-Food First. 


If the. grocer allows customers to 
select fruits and vege.ables.from his 
open boxes, the first comers will take 
the finest. Nature compels plants to 
select the best food there is in the 
soil. They are all greedy for 


Nitrate of Soda 


for they thrive best on that; and when 
there is little of it left they dwindle, 
simply because they are starving. 
There is only one thing to do when 
the nitrate is exhausted; the soil must 
be supplied with more. 


There Are Three Ways of Supplying the 
Soil W:ih Nitrate. 


I. You can do it by putting in raw 
nitrogen. You have the raw nitrogen 
in such common fertilizers as weeds, 
leaves, grasses, tankage, offal, dried 
blood or fish, or any kind of organic 
matter. 

There are disadvantages in this 
plan, however, which it is well to 
clearly understand. In the first place, 
plants cannot eat raw nitrogen: any 
more than horses can eat cord wood. 
The plants must wait until Nature puts 
her forces to work and changes the 
raw nitrogen into nitrate of soda. This 
work is done by a certain kind of 
bacteria. These bacteria propagate in 
sufficient numbers only when the 
weather is favorable. With continuous 
warmth and frequent light rains, i. e., 
with perfect weather, a part of the 
work will be done in a month or two; 
but a great deal of the raw nitrogen 
will not be converted into nitrate for 
@ much longer time. Low grade fer- 
tilizers require a year or two. 

You see that the plants will have 
but a small portion of the nitrate from 
raw nitrogen at the particular time 
when they need it. This fact will be 
referred to again. It is a vital fact. 

It is also a fact that much of the 
nitrogen is lost in gases during this 
process of conversion into nitrate. 
That is clear loss. 

Still another fact of special im- 
portanee is that in the change from 
raw nitrogen to nitrate there is often 
an acid by-product thrown out which 
sours the soil and seriously injures the 
quality of the crop. 


When these losses and hindrances 
are summed up, you will find that all 
organic fertilizers are needlessly ex- 
pensive; and do not give you the crops 
you pay for putting in. 


Nitrate of foda, instead of souring 
sweet soil, will sweeten a sour soil. 
When all its nitrogen is used up the 
residue of soda is wholesome, as you 
well know. 

II. Nitrate of soda can also be supplied 
to the soil in “combination.” Now let 
us candidly examine this plan and see 
Whether it is any better than the raw 
nitrogen plan. This plan to use 
what are called ‘‘ Complete Fertiliz- 
ers,”” which contain a certain per cent 
of soda. 

Now, if the per cent were really 
certain—if it were not uncertain, both 
in amount and in quality— there 

. Would remain but one objection; That 

objection is very practical. The “com- 
plete fertilizer” costs a great deal too 
uch, 
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on the Question of Fertilizing. 








Figures That Are” Interesting. 


At\ the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion 195 ‘‘complete fertilizers’ were 
analyzed, and their prices tabulated, 
with the following results: The aver- 
age price was 4.23 per ton. They 
contained on the average about 16 2-3 
per cent of actual plant food. To get 
a ton of real plant food you must buy 
six tons of the “complete fertilizer,” 
at an expense of $205.38—for about 
20 acres. od 


Nitrate of soda, every ounce of 
which is the best possible plant-food, 
will cover your 20 acres with a bigger 
and finer crop for much lIess than 
HALF the money. 


to a small size, and will not expand 
or extend sufficiently for the plants to 
get full nourishment later on. The 
loss cannot be made up. 


Nitrate of soda, all of it, as soon as 
you put it in the ground, is ready to 
be taken up by the tender rootlets, 
and assimilated into the fiber and fruit 
of the plant. 


With nitrate plants do not have to 
wait until Nature’s little cooks, the 
bacteria, get a late dinner ready— 
with the cooks often on a strike be- 
cause the weather is bad. Ages and 
ages ago the work was all done—the 
wasted gases all thrown off—and here 
is their pure and perfect food. 
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THE CROP — 


That is the story your Timothy will tell | 
when you cut it, if you fertilize with 


PN ‘ 
Nitrate of Soda | 


number of Timothy growers, enough Nitrate 
of Soda to make a thorough test on a good- } 
sized plot—first come, first served, as long 
as our trial supply lasts. 


To each one of the twenty-five farmers who | 
get the best results, 


every gressive farmer 
(also “Grass Growing for 
Profit,’? another valuable 
book) if paper is mentioned 
in which this 

ment was seen. 


We shall ask you to use the fertil- 
izer on a plot of und, the exact 
dimensions of whi 
We shall ask that youselect that part 
of a field, of wheat or oats or tim- 
othy or truck, which has given an 
average crop. At the harvest you 
are to measure and weigh the yield 
of the experiment 
of a plot of exactly the same size right 
by the side of it, which has no fertil- 
izer of any kind; and 
accurately, the yield of t 
Send name and complete address on 

post card. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


John Street and 71 Nassau, 
New York 


THREE OR FOUR TIMES 


THE PROFIT 
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advertise- 


we will give you, 


lot and the yield 


_— us, very 
¢ two plots. 











III. The right way to replenish a worn 
soil with nitrate of soda is to put 
in nitrate of soda—the pure stuff, as it 
comes direct,, under Government in- 
spection from the nitrate mines of 
Chili, where Nature completed her 
great chemical work ages ago. 


Nitrate of Soda Gives Plants the Essential 
“Good Start in Life.” 


You know that pigs and calves and 
colts must have a good start. If they 
are not well n-urished during the first 
few weeks they become stunted, and 
never can make a full and fine growth. 
You know that is especialy true of 
grains—a backward, dwindling start 
neyer can be-made up. 

Plants require their richest nourish- 
ing when their fine spraying rootlets 
are new and tender If they'do not 
get it then the rootlets quickly harden 


These three plans—the use of Raw 
Nitrogen, the use of Complete Fer- 
tilizers, the use of The Pure Product in 
Nature made Nitrate of Soda—only need 
this plain statement of facts to show 
you which is the proper method. 


Nitrate of Soda May Be Used Alone or 
With Manures. 


On naturally good soils, nitrate of 
soda alone is frequently sufficient. If 
the soil is badly worn, use 100 pounds 
to the acre. If but partly deteriorated 
75 pounds will give splendid results. 


Results in Cash of Nitrate of Soda Alone. 


A large number of experiments on 
timothy have been made by farmers 
all over the country and reported to 
Professor Myers at 71 Nassau Street, 


. 


“Average Increase. 


of 2775 pounds of field-cured hay over 
the plot where nitrate was not used. 

The nitrate of soda cost at the time 
the éxperiments were made $2.75. You 
know what you.can get for 2775 
pounds of the finest, cleanest, richest, 
field-cured Timothy. You make from 
150% to 200% on your investment in 
three or four months. 


Potatoes, Beets, Cabbages, Carrots, Oats, 


Similar experiments—by scores of 
farmers throughout the country, us 
ing 100 pounds of nitrate of sod@ 
(alone) to the acre—show average in«j 
crease per acre of 


Potatoes ..... 


APA ee A * 
CaWPases sccccescsses 6,100 “ 
COPPOW io dcivcsecs cool . 2 
Qantas os divevcectcsteds eee 


Figure it up yourself and see what 
an enormous profit you have on thé 
small outlay necessary for 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre. 


Nitrate of Soda is a Magic for All Early; 
Crops. 


Peas, beets, lettuce, onions, radishes, | 
beans, sweet corn, all truck gardening) 
that you want early, with a rapid and 
luscious growth,-will get the proper! 
nourishment from nitrate of soda,) 
which is a perfect plant food ready 
for them on the instant. 


The Only Plant Food That Can Be Used 
Week By Week. 


Blackberries, gooseberries, raspber< 


ries, currants, as every gardenen 
knows, should not make a rush 
growth, but a steady and evem 


growth, which means that they must . 


be fed little and often. : 

A sprinkling of nitrate of soda every 
week or ten days will show surpris-; 
ingly fine results. } 

Nitrate of soda is the only fertilizer 
that will feed them instantly when-< 
ever they require special nourishing. 


For Planting in Succession and Ripening 
* of Gardening Truck. 


Nitrate of. soda is the perfect fer« 
tilizer. It is always ready for assimila- 
tion. With a trifling outlay for 100 
pounds to the acre you have fresh, 
rich “early vegetables’”’ in September 
—Jjust as luscious as in June. 


The Need of Common Business Care 
in Farming. 


If railroad men and manufacturerg 
neglected their rolling stock and ma< 
chinery as many farmers neglect thein 
soils, they would go bankrupt in @ 
year. With ordinary care in. keeping 
up the soil, farming becomes a splen-= 
did business—the profits doubling and 
trebling. 


Free Literature on Nitrate of Soda. | 


. To a limited number of farmers who 
will make experiments under our di- 
rections we will send the bulleting 
containing results of Agricultural Sta- 
tion work, which give actual data of 
trial fertilizing with nitrate of \ 
We will also send our handsomely fl-! 
lustrated book of 230 pages on “Food” 


for Phants.”’ It is brim full of such use-+" 


ful and money-making facts as every, | 


farmer ought to be familiar with.» | 


We want your word that you will 
meet our proposition candidly, = 
conduct an experiment with nitrate 


soda carefully and give us the exac®- | 
_ results, a 


The offer, of course, is limited, 

Try it for yourself, and learn how 
much money there is in just’a little 
science properly applied to farming. 

If you do not care to make the @x- 


periment, or if too many have applied 


ahead of you, and you still want a lot™ 
of general information on this matter 
of raising big crops, The Nitrate” 
Propaganda, 71 Nassau Street, New 


York, will give this valuable free ims — 
Pe. ty 
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A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY,’ DEL 


’ ‘An interesting discussion upon the 
cultural and sod methods of orchard 
management is now going on in hor- 
ticultural circles. Valuable informa- 
tion is given by the adherents of the 
different methods. Arguments in sup- 
port of either method are not only 
logical, but are supported. by experi- 
ments successfully conducted, extend- 
ing over a period of years. The 
searcher for knowledge is left in 
doubt as to which system is best, rv - 
less he has had personal experience 
or is able to read between the lines 
of the discussion and get at the true 
inwardness of the situation. 

It is well for all persons to under- 
stand that few men fail under any 
system where intense energy is prac- 
ticed, and signal ability in utilizing 
conditions and circumstances is dis- 
played. Grant Hitchings brougkt im- 
mense successtoasod mulch system, 
where hundreds would fail. It is the 
man in my opinion that constitutes 
the first requisite. I would emphasize 
that Mr Hitchings studied and under- 
stood. his conditions. He knew ex- 
actly Kow to contro’ them. He could 
calculate results, based upon his own 
experiences, just as intelligently as he 
eould solve a problem in mathe- 


It is my purpose te take up the 
issue and discuss either system, but 
lest. we forget, I want to call attention 
to a few facts that the thoughtful or- 
chardist must ever keep before him 
if he wishes to make the best of his 
environment. [If he practices the sod 
system, or the sod mulch system, or 

- the cultural mulch system, the funda- 
mentals must be observed. It is 
known that a fruit tree makes 80% 
of its wood growth and buds before 
July 1. ; 

There is then a cessation of wood 
growth and bud formation, ostensibly 
to allow it to mature fully before the 
approach of winter. Any system 
practiced not in accord with this plan 
of nature is faulty. 

Again, a bearing apple tree requires 
to make this growth, 1.47 pgunds ni- 
trogen, 0.39 pounds phosphoric acid 
and 1.57 pounds potash. These plant 
food elements must be supplied in 
this ratio. A deficiency in any one of 
the elements lowers the ration to the 
same extent. We know that these 
elements must be supplied either nat- 
urally or artificially. In supplying 
them, however, we dare- not lose 
sight of the fact that moisture, tilth 
and humus are factors in the avail- 
ability and solubility of these plant 
food elements. 

A cultivated orchard contains 100,- 
000 gallons water per acre more than 
an uncultivated one. A cultivated or- 
chard admits of greater soil aeration 
-than an uncultivated one, thus admit- 


_ ting of a freer flow of soil waters and 


more favorable soil conditions for 
feeding roots, and the action of: soil 
bacteria. 

_ A proper cultural system will also 
stimulate growth and make necessary 
soil conditions at-the time when such 
wood growth. and bud growth must 
take place... Such euitural system, ac- 
companied by ‘the «fall . and winter 
mulch system, with some legumes, 
which -must never be removed, but 
plowed under, will furnish the neces- 
sary humus so that moisture con- 
sumed by culture is held for supply- 
ing the tree as needed, and in 
dissolving and making available the 
mineral plant food elements latent in 
the soil. 

The legume cover crop furnishing 
all needed nitrogen, or, in fact, such 
system practiced, will furnish to each 
acre 203 pounds nitrogen, 49 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 202 pounds pot- 
ash. This amount of plant food is re- 
turned to the soil less the amount re- 
quired for the growth of the crop it- 
self, and such as may be eliminated 
in the process of disintegration. A 
cultural mulch system practiced along 
these lines with a view of meeting 
the natural requirements of tree and 
fruit is ideal. It is within the reach 
af every orchardist except upon ex- 
tremely hilly or rocky situations. 

A mulch system to be successful 
must be such that humus and mois- 
ture are supplied in full amount at 
the proper time, and in such form or 
manner that nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid ‘and potash are furnished as 
needed. A purely sod system is 
faulty, by reason of the fact that no 
humus is furnished. The moisture is 
taken when it is most needed, and 
the growing of the sod at the season 
when the tree needs moisture and 
food, takes from instead of furnish- 
ing to the plant food needed. 

The cultural mulch system is within 
the reach of every orchardist. The 
sod . mulch system is within the 
reach of only certain onchardists; 
those who have a particularly moist 
and porous soil. The’ sod method 
should only be practiced where the 
other systems are impossible. In 
every fruit section it is now pretty 
generally conceded that the cultural 
mulch system of orchard manage- 
ment is the most economical and the 
most profitable. 


Winter Gardening 


E. BR. JENNETTE, UNION COUNTY, ILL 








Winter onions are a profitable crop 
in southern Illinois. They require a 
rich soil, land in fine condition and 
fertilizer readily available, so that 
they can make a quick growth. Plant- 
ing is a tedious task, as it must all 
be done by hand, the bulbs stuck, top 
up, an inch apart in rows 15 inches 


“HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


wide and covered with an inch or two 
of soil. . . 

Muskmelons are exacting im .regard 
to soil-and treatment. and sensitive to 
weather conditions and, therefore, a 
difficult crop to grow, although profit- 
able when well grown, In southern 
Illinois the -nettéd- gem -is* grown .al- 
most exclusively, and under favorable 
conditions an acre of these, melons 
will net the grower from $150 to $250.. 

Tomatoes for the early market must 
be started in February in wHotbeds 
kept at’ a temperature of from 60 
to 90 degrees. When the young plants 
show the fourth leaf, they are taken 
up and pricked out in rows 2x3 inches. 
When 6 to 8 inches high, the plants 
are transferred to cold frames and 
set in*rows 6x6 inches and cultivated 
frequently, ‘When danger of frost is 
over, plants. are set in the field in 
rows 4x4 feet. Commercial: fertilizer 
at the rate of 200 to 400 pounds to 
the acre is applied to the hills, and 
mixed with the soil as the plants are 
hilled up. 





Sacrifice Prices on Incubators—How 
is $13.50 for a big 230-egg hot water 
Royal incubator? What a bargain! 
And freight prepaid, too, think of it! 
A standard 1908 model Royal incuba- 
tor, such as usually catalogs for $18, 
and for which a dealer would ask 
$22. This is the machine that the 
Royal Incubator Co guarantees with 
an iron-clad contract to give satis- 
faction or money back without quib- 
bling. This is the machine on which 
they pay the freight charges from 
their factory to your station, regard- 
less of where you live. This special 
offer of $13.50 is made to subscribers 
of American Agriculturist. The Royal 
incubator is a superior machine in 
every respect and has a splendid rec- 
ord of high percentage of hatches to 
its credit. It is sold on a liberal free 
trial plan. Write the Royal Incuba- 
tor Co, Drawer 209, Des Moines, Ia. 
Write for full particulars and men- 
tion their adv in this number, before 
you close your letter. 


Legal Weight of Potatoes—C. F. D., 
Ohio: The legal weight of potatoes 
per bushel is 60 pounds in all states, 
except Maryland, Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, where it is 56 pounds. You 
will find a complete tabulated list of 
legal weights per bushel of all sorts 
of crop in the American Agriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac. Pages 284 
and 285. This great book should be in 
the hands: of every farmer, and can 
be obtained free with your subscrip- 
tion. Now is the time to subscribe 
and get a valuable “book containing 
384 pages of useful information that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 


Blackberries—A. J. P., Pennsylva- 
nia: You can secure blackberry 
bushes from any nurseryman. adver- 
tising in these columns. Get catalogs 
and determine what varieties you 
want. 











| RETURN AT OUR 
IF IT DOES#T PLEASE You | 


Here isa harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 


harrow. 
-It is different. Every point of dif- 








ference is a point of big improvement. 
It is as much better than the old 
fashioned harrow as a modern plow is 


better than the Indian’s crook 





The coulters or teeth of the “Acme” work 
as a gang plow. They turn over and pulverize 
the ground and give the crop all the soils 
benefit. . Farmers will tell you 
crops grow after harrowing with an “Acme.” 
FREE BOOK for Your Farm Library 

w today and we'll 
hocktlets "A Forlct Seed Bed.” it soeane ecenay to you 

DUANE UW. NASH, Inc., 
Box 22, Millington, N. J. 
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end ed to 
= ey from $3 to $3.60 per bushel. Quality 
Gpegoay's cwing bea tine the best seconé 
ear 
= y phe. = % pas any, exception. 
‘Big ad white " 
sae ab eeets ee a aoe oS 
about it. Catalsuetres. 
4. J. 8. GREGORY & SON, Mansvenean, Mase. 
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I Will Give You a Real 30 Day Free Trial With the Money in YOUR Pocket 


OU don’t have to pay me or any one else a single cent on the price of his spreader alongside of the Galloway in the hardest kind of a test. The ONLY 


my s ler before you try it or after you try it, if it doesn’t prove I don’t care what other spreader 
taait to be the best made. I am not beginningin thespreaderbusi- the Galloway at the same time. "30 


mess. I have built spreaders for years. So I 


know. I know how to and do build the Galloway Spreader soit can’t 


wear out where experimental spreaders are sure to break and wear ont. 
I challenge any other manure spreader seller or manufacturer to put and you haven’t 


Galloway 


Wagon Box 


know what beginners don’t 
break 


a penny. 


gh hy he TSU ._ 
y to your advantage t 
the Galloway at no cost to you even if you do put up your money to try ALL 

If the Galloway doesn’t beat any other that:you try, break 
all you have to do is return it at my expense and you’re not out @ penny oxat 


My Price—the Lowest 


Ever Made on a High-Grade Spreader 


— 


Manure Spreader 


HE Galloway has the best improvements—all patented so 


~ Send me a postal and I will 
send you, absolutely free, my 
a 


al proposition to and 
Best and Biggest Manure 
ihe Beat ed Biwee 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, 639 Jefferson St., Waterloo, Ia. 


Prompt delivery to you from Waterioo Factory or trazisfer points at Kanans City; Minneapolis; Madison, Wis., ete- 


you ‘can’t get them on other spreaders, 


Lightest Draft—Feeds as You Wish—and is the Only 
Spreader that Fits Quickly and Easily to the Differ- 
ent Widths of Wagon Gears. 


The Galloway is 
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DAIRY COW WITH A SPLENDID RECORD 


The attractive Holstein cow shown 
animals in the dairy herd of Charles D. 
J. Pansy has a record of 905144 pounds milk 
period she was dry two months. Clarence Fogg, who is shown in the pic- 


ture, is his father’s right-hand man. 


dairying at the Pennsylvania agricultural 


COMMERCIAL’ “AGRICULTURE 


above is considered one of the best 
Fogg of Cumberland county, N 
in one year, during which 


winter he took a course in rer and scarcer 
college and is studying con- doth 


(15) 39 








The One Roller-Bearing Spreader 


The are many spreaders, and so-called spreaders. You may wonder 
which one to buy. You don’t want a machine that you will lay up is 

the shed for good after a few months. 
there’s danger of it: We believe we can hele 
you to choose A a § We have been over 
all the “features” all the new spreaders 
in the 29 years we have been evolving 


‘The SUCCESS 


Roller 

Bearings Spreader. It has always been the leading 
Wheels, Ay y spreader. It was the yold medal machine 
Beater, and “— at Norfolk. It controls patents on the best 
Beater Drive adapted appliances. It has tried and dis- 
carded scores of devices that_proved not to be the best. It runs at least a horse 
lighter than any other spreader 


The Only Completely Roller - Bearing Spreader 


It is practically unbreakable. No other spreader is so simple, so direct and 
positive in its workings, or so easily controlled. We are building for the whole 
country, and we build it to last—with right care—a farmer’s lifetime. 

Isn’t that your kind of a spreader? Write for catalog and get the proof. 


Kemp @ Burpee Mfg. Co., - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLANET JR TOOLS 


Why d d on slow, expensive arm help—which ry) Ne. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Seeder 
Y ccPedccarcer lithe dime? Owe a Planet Jr fa me mtg ay 
he work ofthree to six memthat plant or hoe by ie ‘ i mplements tn one. Changed teen secs 

















stantly to better equip himself for the work before him. See article on hand. Planet Jr. farm and garden tools are built ond to an Adjustable Hill-dropping 

Page 27 regarding methods ised on this farm for practical, economical work—are improved Sector. Continuous Drill Seeder, Sin- 

a : every year, ‘hey are backed fesse tan Caset ae 

Agricultural Progress in England more satisfactory. For breeding ewes, FF Eee a eke eazen- —>~ 5 Sy Gate Pays for itself 
$ric rogres ngian hould not be more than 50% of ee r ental y. qogn 5o emal cartene 


F. D. LEEDS, ENGLAND 
Jnder the conditions prevailing this 
year of wet and cold, in the grain 
trials at the Rothampsted - station, 


nitrate of soda has proved decidedly 
better than sulphate of ammonia as 
an artificial fertilizer. In wheat trials 
Yanadian Red Fife has done well 
where the ordinary wheats turned 


out disappointing. 

Lord Rothschild’s annual report of 
the milk yields of his herds of Short- 
horns and Red Polls shows some ex- 


cellent results. The 46 Shorthorns 
yielded 312,202 pounds milk, an av- 
erage of 6787 pounds. Those reach- 
ing over 10,000 pounds are placed 
in a “blue ribbon” class, and five 
achieved the distinction The Red 
Polls averaged 6571 pounds. Only 
one reached ‘“‘blue ribbon’”’ figures, but 


this was the highest of either breed— 
12,005 pounds. 

The last royal-show (Lincoln) left 
a profit of $25,000. The prize list for 
the next year’s show at Newcastle is 
to be larger and more attractive. 

The: success of the labor. party in 
parliament has not passed unnoticed 
by the central chamber of agriculture, 
which is urging the formation of an 
independent agricultural party in par- 
liament; with the object of obtaining 
more attention for agriculture from 
parliament :and the existent govern- 
ment. 


Basket and Question box 





Damage by Drain—G. M., Pennsyl- 








vania: The question does not fully 
éxplain the situation, but infers that 
a town has accumulated surface wa- 
ter and turned it onto a person’s land, 
thereby causing him damage. A town 
is not liable for damage done by the 
natural. flow of water onto a person’s 
land. It is liable if it accumulates 
surface water and turns it onto a per- 


son's land, causing damage 








Feeding Sheep—M. F. C., New 
York: Corn is equally as good for 
fattening sheep as for cattle. For 


winter lambs, fed as meal or cracked, 
‘along with about 20% oil meal, the 
gain should be satisfactory, when the 
milk supply ffom the dam is also lib- 
eral. Prof Shaw says, that for weaned 
lambs and mature sheep that are be- 
ing fattened it may be fed unground 
as the sole ration for short periods, 
the fodder being leguminous, but} 
when from 10 to 25% of grain as a 
Protein food, the results are usually | 





> concentrated feed and usually no 


Farms Animals, by Prof 


yr, should be in the hands of every 
Postpaid $2. S. L. Allen & Co. Box 1107 E Philadelphia., Pa. 


Sheep Wanted—M. G., Ohio: Cor- 
with any of the advertisers 
columns. In your’ section; 
y farmers have been successful 
with the Dorset. It is a hardy breed 


 athet breeds, for the” production HAS MADE SPRAYING-EASY four “reers? 


“T saw your adv in A A,” 


teed. Our new illustrated cata- 
logue sent on request, showing Hoe, Cultivator and Plow<the hand 
our eptenme line of 1908 tools— ‘ fest implement ever made for garden 
-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, A- ing. All cultivating parts are of hi th- 
One and Two- Horse Riding Cul:ivators, En _ _. steel to & 
Orchard and Beet Cultivators. Write today. D4 _— ally desig to work 
osc to plants without injury. 


12 Planet Jr. Double Wheel 


25%. Our splendid book, 








lambs. ; id, November 17, 07, says; ‘ Thechances are abovta undred 
ton 4 wat A yo the San Jose’ Scale on yous lace and do not ae * and 
; Sarees advises the use of ““SCALECIDE.” This is goo advice. “SCALE cipe has 

Alfalfa Seed—F. T., New York: Al-| weet} today, and all the Gane One allen eee 1S oe al reek te ene Tanar. 
faite, seod tan tet gubeheeed frees one | ding wat {. ime. One gallon makes to y to use, by simp. y 
advertisi i the Ole ces: ] 00; Sgal., $3.25; 10 i» 50 _~. .. $25.00, . . 
-eeceetneaharata ite ese col our factory. Bris onde y. Write fc for oe ie oni BS st wich 


Bf fpr a4 mig. Ch oe ty. 





























I believe We're sending out thousands upon thousands of these Discs all over the countryon this plan. Surely 

the Detroit we could not afford to do this if the Disc were sof all we claim it to be. 

T The principle of the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow is right. The Forward Truck does away with 
ongueless all of the annoyance on the team of the old “tongue.” It does away with all jamming—end thrust—and 

Disc Harrow has whipping of the horses, that frets them and puts them out of commission just at the time you aeed 

had the largest sale in its them most. See the two wheels back of the Disc Blades in the picture? 

fi th Those wheels are a part of the Detroit Tongueless TRANSPORT TRUCK, upon which you can raise 
rst two seasons on ie the Disc Blades off the ground, making them reston the front and back Trucks—so that you cam drive 

market of any farm imple- the Harrow over stony ground. rough and sandy roads, bridges, etc., without dulling the blades or tut- 


ment ever manufactured, 
W. W. Collier, Gen. Mgr. 


CAUTION: satisfaction 
Beware of imitations. They say WE SELL YOU A DETROIT TONGUELESS DISCO 
D 


“testention is thes 
our Detroit pen yo 


pa ts bei 

There are a by bo: usitations ALLOWED 

of our mp neha, ye —— * Anyway, we invite you to drop us a line on a postal card 

of them believing that os t. us your name and ress, and jetting us send pw our new bs 
nino Dateciteetuuen oe Disc catalogue. This Book tells you more about the famous Detroit 
es Beto LOG Ts 

an and quotes prices on a t deliv at your rail- 
Disc is not for sale b wip be You can buy the genuine Detroit T ongusiess Dise 


an 
anywhere. We y ¥- treet 4 = 
factory—and you keep a e 
upon @ unscrupuio’ 
its in your own pocket. to won that he Ay 2 Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow for sale—o 
one as good. He can't havea | genuine Detroit Tongueless—and he 
can’t bave ene **just as good.” 


W. W. Collier, Gen. Mgr., AMERICAN HARROW CO.,. 129 Hastings St., DETROIT, MICH. 





Late Spin alge wong any ss Discs are carried at 
Sononckee age et Tong hep 


Why Not Accept. My Offer and. 
Try.a Detroit Tongueless Disc 
Harrow Free for a Month? 


HAT’S my proposition—I mean every word of it. 
You can use one of these Discs on your farm—for a full month—without cost. 
At the end of that time—i? you don’t want it—return it tous. We'llallow the freight—thus the test won't 
cost you one penny. That test is only a part of our liberal selling plan. 
It’s just our way of assuri ag way one of our customers that they are going to get what they wané and what 
they will be pleased with when they buy a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. 
We're anxious to send a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow to any responsible farmer—without deposit 
—and without advance payment—to make the test. It must be a good Disc—and one that will Mzase you 
—or we could not go on making this proposition year after year. 





ting up the surface, A good invention—that Transport Truck,— most worth its weight in gold the way it 
saves Disc Blades that have to be transported from one field to another or from house to field, 

Year before last we had over 1600 orders for this Disc that we couldn’t fill—had to send them back. 
Last year we made twice as many as the previous year—and still we couldn't fill all our orders, 

This year we’ve increased our factory facilities, and hope to be able to fill every single order on the 
Detroit Tongueless, It has had a wonderful sale—and has given puiversal 






Write Today 
for Book 


HARROW-—ON TIME—ON TRIAL—FREIGHT and Prices 


galy t through us ie e advise you of this that yen may not 
us dealer who hy 4 represent 





our branch houses in all ‘ead- 
to all nin Ay So bo pave of gottins @ 
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Copyright, 1908, by Orange J udd Company 
Trademark Registered 

” Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSORIPTION VRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
A a4 “Fifty ceuts for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A new year’s subscription 
¢ a chib of two new subscribers.) 

© commence at any time during | 
cies copy free. Canadian subscriptions $1.00 
per year. Foreign, $2, or 8s 4d year, postpaid. 
RENEWALS—The date op your uame on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan09 shows that pay- 
been received up to January 1, 1909, 
1909, and se on. When 


receipt, will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES— Following the general de- 
sire of our readers, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers and to such 
as subscribe through agents until notified that its 
discontinuance > aamsired, If you do not wish the 
paper continued og your subscription has ex- 

please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a 
change im the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
Jicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Siaty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the isch) each insertion.  Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and_ correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. m 

UR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we poativey guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, at 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we be 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 

any such advertiser who may prove to be 
a deliberate swindler, but we do not undertake to 
adjust trifti differences between subscribers and 
responsible isers. To take afivantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
die and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared, and the sub- 
scriber must prove that in writ to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. the old re- 
liable A. A.” 

THIS MAGAZINE. was established in 1842. It is 
owned by Orange Judd Com , 439° Lafayette 
street, New York—Herbert Myrick president, Willis 
G. Johnson secretary, Thomas A. Barrett treasurer. 

REMITTANCES should be made by _ postoffice 
or express money order, or y letter, al- 
though small amounts may be sent with little risk 
by regular mail, Postage stamps be accepted 
for amounts less than §$), one-cent stamps _ pre- 
Money orders, checks and drafts should 
be made payable to Orange Judd Company. 
Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Homesiead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The National Appalachian Forest 





Few bills of such direct and vital 
concern to the middle Atlantic and 
New Engitand states as the bill au- 
thorizing the purchase cf national 
forests on the southern Appalachian 
and White mountain watersheds, 
have ever come before congress. This 
bill was introduced in the house of 
representatives December 19. It has 
been referred to the committee on 
agriculture, in whose hands, it is to 
be hoped,’ it will undergo little 
change. It has been drawn by men 
having a complete knowledge of 
conditions existing in the regions af- 
fected, and it provides for the great- 
est good of the largest number. 

Without considering the ethical side 
* involved, and this is no small matter, 
these national forests mean the per- 
petuation of important lumber sup- 
Plies within their limits, the re-es- 
tablishment of an even waterflow in 
\the chief rivers of these sections, 
thereby putting an end to the devas- 
tating floods of spring and the dis- 
astrous water failure of midsummer; 
the furnishing of millions of dollars’ 
worth of cheap power, now lost 
through the uncertainty of the wa- 
ter supply; renewal of navigation on 
étreams from which it has long dis- 
“appeared, because of inability to float 
~ [even shallow boats, where on¢e boats 
of deep draft found ample water. 

If the proposed national forest is es- 
tablished in the Appalachians it will 
lie in the states of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Ker- 
tucky and Tennessee. Every one of 
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them is vitally interested. And to 
every state through which flows a 
river having its source in this great 
watershed the importance of this 
measure is just as great. Demand 
that. this bill be passed. Failure by 
this congress to enact this measure 
means irreparable damage. You have 
an individual responsibility in this 
matter. See to it that the represen- 
tative from your district knows how 
you feel about the matter. Demand 
of him that he use all the influence 
he possesses to bring this bill before 
congress at an early date and then 
insure its passage. 





Our Grange Monthly Next Week 


The order of Patrons of Husbandry 
is steadily growing in favor, and in 
importance. . Never was it so much 
of a factor in advancing farmers’ in- 
terests as now. Fully recognizing the 
merits of the grange American Agri- 
culturist takes pleasure in announcing 
that it will begin with next week OUR 
GRANGE MONTHLY. This will oc- 
cupy generous space in this magazine, 
and _ ill be a regular feature, appear- 
ing next to the last Saturday in each 
month. 

Q@UR GRANGE MONTHLY will be 
devoted to the welfare of Patrons, 
through their state Pomona and sub- 
ordinate granges, and through the 
national grange. Every subscriber to 
American Agriculturist will get this 
without a cent of extra cost. Members 
of. the grange will of course give this 
a hearty reception;. those who are not 
yet members of the order will also 
find much of inspiration and helpful- 
ness in the pages given over to this 
co-operative enterprise. The inter- 
vening issues will, as usual, print a 
good array of grange matter. We 
cordially invite the support of all 
readers to this undertaking. 

This issue of American Agricultur- 
ist is Our Dairy Annual, largely given 
over to subjects of paramount im- 
portance to milk producers. The 
dairy industry of our eastern states 
is each year assuming greater mag- 
nitude, owing to the steadily increas- 
ing demand for milk to supply our 
great cities, such as New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Boston, etc. As 
the business is so fraught with prom- 
ise it behooves each dairy farmer to 
do his full part in striving for per- 
fection in the economical and sani- 
tary production of milk. Much has 
been accomplished hitherto by co- 
operation on the part of those who 
produce milk for market, but the field 
for future achievement along this 
line is large. The helpful articles 
appearing in this issue of American 
Agriculturist are the personal expe- 
riences and observations of those who 
have achieved successes in dairying, 
and it is trusted they will bear fruit 
in furthering this great industry. 








Our nut contest for 1907 closed with 
the year. Although an off season, 
nuts were sent from 20 states. Never 
were more splendid types of Ameri- 
can wild nuts gotten together. The 
judges are now at work and the suc- 
cessful prize winners will soon be an- 
nounced. Watch for a list of the 
awards. 

The value of a farmers’ institute de- 
pends largely on the way in which it 
is conducted. The conducting of the 
institute rests largely with the chair- 
man. The chairman should avoid the 
great mistake of wearying the audi- 
ence with his own remarks, whether 
these are made at the opening speech 
or at intervals between the addresses. 
The chairman should, if possible, take 
the measure of the men who are to 
speak and should restrict them to time 
accordingly. .If the subject is of un- 
usual interest, he may increase the 
time accordingly. He should aim to 
secure ample time for the discussions, 
and should shut them off promptly 











when the interest lags. He should 
open the meeting promptly and close 
it on time. He should exercise much 
tact in giving opportunity to those 
who in the discussions have some-- 


thing useful to say, and he should pror w. M. PECK, DELAWARE CO, N ¥ > 


promptly shut off those who kill meet- 
ings by, talking too much. The chair- 
man is an important factor in an in- 
stitute. 





The fattening of sheep on corn, 
using the sheep to harvest the corn, 
is growing in favor. This method of 
effecting a saving in labor is well 
worthy attention. It has two advan- 
.tages over the fattening of swine in 
the corn fields. The first is, that the 
sheep consume much of the fodder, 
and the second is, that they more 
evenly distribute the fertilizer on the 
land..—If many weeds have grown 
among the corn, the sheep will also 
take care of the weeds of many of 
these. The, lands best adapted to 
such grazing are those that lie east 
of the western ranges, that is, areas 
in which the soil is reasonably dry 
and also the climate at the season 
when the grazing is done. But even 
in areas more moist, crops of sweet 
corn in the absence of canneries may 
be thus profitably grazed. The stalks 
of the sweet corn, as well as the grain, 
will thus be largely consumed. 





Some workers at.the experiment 
stations will only write on _ scientific 
questions. Others will only write on 
those that are practical. Some writers 
on agriculture will only write books 
that are technical and scientific. Oth- 
ers, will only write books that are 
intensely practical and but little sci- 
entific. A great gulf frequently ex- 
ists between these two classes. One 
frequently looks. down on the other, 
and is frequently amused with the 
problems that engross the first men- 
tioned class of laborers. The. truth 
is, that there should be no strife be- 
tween these, for they are brethren. 
They ‘are both trying to aid agricul- 
ture, although in different ways. Down 
with all such strife. The agricultural 
world needs both these classes. Let 
their motto be “There shall be no 
strife between me and thee, for we 
are brethren.” ° 

The closer supérvision of the federal 
authorities over food products brings 
out some interesting facts. Up to the 
time oleo became so much in evidence, 
who ever heard of other fictitious but- 
ters; practically nobody. It mow ap- 
pears, through official advices, that 
there are nearly half a hundred fac- 
tories in the United States -vhich turn 
out renovated or process butter, that 
of last year equaling © 63,000,000 
pounds. Due partly to the high prices 
the production showed a substantial 
increase of 15% over the previous 
year. 
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The large amount of advertising 
which we carry helps us to give our 
readers the generous measure of value 
which they receive. Advertising is 
a legitimate and essential support to 
journalism. It is just as truly a great 
benefit to the intelligent purchaser. 
When you write to our advertisers, be - 
sure to mention this journal and you 
will be protected by our guarantee, 
printed on this page. 





Health Secured in Poultry Yards— 
We have had no epidemics among our 
poultry since we have been in the 
business. We keep our chickens in 
good health by the attention we give 
them. Their houses are cleaned three 
times each week, they are also fumi- 
gated once a week, to: kill and pre- 
vent vermin; they have dust boxes 
and a plenty of litter to scratch in, 
grit, bone, charcoal and fresh water 
are constantly on hand. Their quar- 
ters are dry, well ventilated, and they 
are well fed. There are no causes 
for epidemics and we do not have 
them.—[James D. Mason, in Virginia 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin. 


‘spring, mostly in the late fall. 
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"Profits from the Dairy 
First Winter ‘Dairying: Gxpeciansit % 





This is my first year’s experience 
in winter dairying since in the, 90's, 
when I made butter on a profitable 
basis. I thoroughly believe in work- 
ing the dairying business in the late 
fall and winter, milking all, or nearly 
all, the cows the entire winter, having 
but few cows come fresh in. the 
This 
year 29 of my home herd freshened 
n October and November. I have had 
an expert dairyman in the barn since 
November 1, to whom I pay $2.50 per 
day. - 

From these 29 cows he is now pro- 
ducing 11 cans milk daily, which cost 
me for grain 1% cents a quart of 
milk produced. This milk I sold in No- 
vember for $2.15 a 100 pounds, oF 
over 444 cents a quart, including the 
premium. This milk was mostly pro- 
duced from my herd of Holsteins, 
thoroughbreds and grades. 


FEEDING A WINTER DAIRY HERD 


First, a liberal feed of steamed malt 
sprouts is given. This I bought by 
the carload at $22 a ton at my sta- 
tion. It is fed twice daily, mixed with 
a pint of high-grade molasses to each 
cow, or in proportion to the feed giv- 
en each time. On top of this feed was 
thrown two ounces salt each feeding, 
and all thoroughly mixed. Two pounds 
gluten meal was put on each cow’s 
mess in dry form. 

Second, each cow was led twice 
daily to a two-compartment vat of 
running- spring water, warmed by 
steam. Some of these cows would 
drink 20 gallons water daily. By some 
means this source of watering was 
stopped for a day or two in freezing 
weather with snow on the ground, and 
the stock had to go to the river to 
drink. This caused a falling off in 
their milk flow for those days of over 
one-sixth. This was not guess work, 
but actual weight. 

Third, each cow is groomed daily. 
I use fresh, dry sawdust for bedding, 
and as an absorbent. A fresh supply 
is had daily. If I could not get saw- 
dust I would cut straw for bedding. 


FEEDING METHOD OUTLINED 


I feed grain and hay or silage twice 
silage daily. This comes from pits of 
good silage, which is thrown down in 
front of the cows after milking, which 
is contrary to the rules of the board 
of health, or contrary to letter re- 
ceived by me after inspection in No- 
vemiber by an, expert. 

I repeat here a good one told me 
of these city fellows the other day. 
Passing one of Borden’s plants the city 
man was heard to remark: “There is 
one of Borden’s plants. Where do 
they keep the cows?” These fellows 
were not inspectors, but of the same 
type, and had seen Borden’s milk 
wagons in the city. 

In feeding hay and other roughage 
iI cut it with a silage cutting machine, 
put it into a large vat with a close 
cover and steam it,:so the feed, hay 
or cornstalks is soft, taking at least 
20% less to get the same result. Bf 
generally give the large cows about 
ten pounds hay each day, not more. 
Cows are not allowed out of doors at 
all. I use the muslin system of ven- 
tilation, ‘with as much light as I can 
get into our barn. 

The mangers are made of hard 
wood boards and cleaned daily. None 
but milch cows are kept in my barn 
where the milkers are. I want to em- 
Phasize the fact that cleanliness adds 
to the cows’ comfort, and directly to 
the profit / . 





Profit in Rye—More eastern farm. 
ers are coming .to appreciate doupie 
profits in rye for grain and straw. 
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Laws Wanted by Gov Hughes 





Upon the opening of the New York 
legislature Gov Hughes presented a 
message in which he urged the en- 
actment of important legislation. 
Chief among the recommendations 
was one for amendment of the law 
relating to banks and trust com- 
panies. He also recommended the 
complete suppression of race track 


gambling throughout the state, di- 
rect nominations at primaries, and 
the simplified form of ballot; also 


better provision for the care and 
protection of immigrants. 

With reference to the banking 
laws, Gov Hughes urged that action 
should be taken to prevent the repe- 
tition *of such practices as have ap- 
peared through the recent financial 
difficulties. He recommends restric- 
tions and penalties with regard to 
loans and reserves, and that trust 
companies should be under more 
strict supervision.. The scope of the 
public service commission law should 
be enlarged, Gov Hughes says, so as 
to provide for including telephone 
and telegraph -ompanies in addition 
to the transportation and lighting 
companies included in the act of last 
year. 


Powers Jury Disagrees 





The jury that has just tried Caleb 
Powers on the charge of complieity 
in the murder of Gov Goebel of Ken- 
tucky, was unable to agree and was 
discharged after 48 hours’ delibera- 
tion. This was the fourth trial of 
Powers. Twice he was convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment; the 
third time he was sentenced to death, 
but in each instance a new trial was 
granted. The next trial will prob- 
ably take place next summer. 





Pettibone Acquitted 


The trial of George A. Pettibone, 
for complicity in the murder of ex- 





Gov Steunenburg of Idaho, resulted 
in a verdict of not guilty. Of the 
three members of the western fed- 
eration of miners alleged to have 
been active in the so-called “inner 
circle” said to have been responsible 
for many murders and outrages in 
Colorado and Idaho mining regions, 


Moyer, the president 
who has not been 
tried. Haywood was acquitted and, 
after Pettibone’s acquittal, the prose- 
cution decided that it would be use- 
less to try Moyer, since the evidence 
was practically the same in-all three 
cases, and the case against him has 
been dismissed. The confession of 
Harry Orchard was the strongest ev- 
idence introduced by the state, al- 
though a good many witnesses tes- 
tified in corroboration of important 
parts of the Orchard testimony. 


British Race Troubles 


Great Britain is greatly embarassed 
by the race problem in its colonies. 
A few days ago a mob of 1500 men 
raided the oriental quarter at Leth- 
bridge, Alberta, and wrecked the res- 
taurants and laundries. A story was 
circulated that Harry Smith, one of 
the best known ranchers in the cattle 
district of which Lethbridge is the 
center, had been fatally wounded in 
a Chinese restaurant. Even the police 
were misled by the yarn, and two 
Chinamen were placed under arrest, 
charged with the alleged murder. 
An excited mob gathered and there 
was talk of lynching. Suddenly some 
one threw a rock, which smashed a 
front window of the restaurant, and 
in a moment the crowd was beyond 
control, It does not appear that any- 
one was killed, but quite a number 
were injured. Five of the.r sters were 
arrested, but there has been no se- 
rious indications of prosecution. .The 
fact was that Smith, the rancher, was 
not injured at all, and there was no 
cause whatever for the arrest of the 


there remains 
of the federation, 
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Chinesnea; or the attack upon any of- 
the other orien 

Owing to a mistake an exciting af- 
fair took place at Valltouver. Three 
members of the fire department were 
stabbed by Japanese. -A New Year's 
celebration led to the trouble. The 
Japanese thought that some firemen, 
who were out for a good time, were 
attacking them. No further trouble 
is anticipated at present in V.~ 
couver, although that city has been 


-the scene of serious race riots in the 


past few months. 

In the Transvaal, which is now a 
British colony, the local government 
has given all orientals the alternative 
of submitting to a humiliating system 
of registration, or of being arrested 
and deported. The orientals involved 
inclide a large number of Hindus, 


Chinese and some Japanese. Great 
Britain is embarrassed by the fact 
that the Hindus are from India, a 


British possession, and that Japan is 
an ally of Great Britain. The anti- 
oriental sentiment appears to. be in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing in 
the: British colonies. 
Move to Free Philippines 

A strong combination is being 
formed in behalf of independence for 
the Philippines. Those in the com- 
bine include democrats, anti-imperial- 
ists and representatives of the sugar 
and tobacco interests, who are fearful 
of Philippine competition. A plan hag 
been quietly worked out, and it is 
understood that very strong pressure 
will soon be brought to bear upon 
both bodies of congress. The aim is to 
fix an early day, before which time 
independence shall be given. Friends 
of the administration in congress have 
worked out careful schemes in behalf 
of cutting down the Philippine tariff. 
It appears practically certain that no 
Philippine tariff bill will be passed. 


To Drop Guaranty from Labels 


So much fraud has resulted from 
the guaranty which has appeared on 
food and drug labels in the past few 
months that its’ use is likely to be 
stopped in the near future. The na- 
tional department of agriculture al- 
lowed manufacturers who wish to use 
such a guaranty on their goods to 
print the words “guaranteed under 
the foods and drugs act,” and a se- 
rial number was furnished each man- 
ufacturer upon notice to the govern- 








ment. This was in no sense a guar- 
anty by the government, but by the 
manufacturers. Unscrupuious firms, 


however, used this notice in such a 
way as to purposely mislead the pub- 
lic into believing that the government 
guaranteed the purity of food or drugs 
sold. It has also been true that, with- 
out any apparent attempt on the part 
of manufacturers to deceive, many 
people construe the words whose use 
was authorized by the government as 
meaning that the government in fact 
guaranteed the goods. 

The board of food and drug inspec- 
tion has been seriously considering 
withdrawing the privilege of furnish- 
ing the serial number for this guar- 
anty notice, and now it is said that 
unless such action is taken by the de- 
partment of agriculture, congress will 
pass a law forbidding the use of the 
objectionable words. 


Christian Science Charity Plan 

The charity plan.of Mrs Eddy, 
head of the Christian Science church, 
has been further explained. The pro- 
posed institution will.bear the name 
of Mrs Eddy and a fund of at least 
1,000,000 will be devoted to an edu- 
cational opportunity for persons who 
desire to be taught Christian Science 
healing and have not the money to 
pay for such instruction. The bene- 
ficiaries of the funds and the families 





are to be supported from the income. : 


A prospective board of directors is 
now working out the detaiis of the 
plan. Meantime suit has been brought 
by Mrs Eddy’s heirs to prevent the 
use of her money in this way. It will 
be remembered that last March, when 
a suit was brought to secure control 
of her property, Mrs Eddy put her 
property into the hands of trustees. 





James W. Wadsworth, Jr, speaker 
of the New York house of represen- 
tatives, is a candidate for the repub- 
licdn nomination for governor this 
year. 
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CAREY'S Concet  ROOFIN G 


Mr, Marron writes: “My barn was covered with Carey’s Roofing, laid over old 
shingles, nine yearsago. It looks as if it would last_nine years longer.” | 
Carey’s Roofing contains no paper to rot, no pitch to melt, nor gravel to wash off, 
It is made of best felt, highly tempered asphalt compound and fire-resisting cement—= 
all of our own manufacture. Our patent lap é0vers and protects nailheads 
making the only perfect roofing joint. 


Don’t be deceived. Accept no roofing said to be as 
“good as Carey’s.” For your own protection, you 
should write to us direct BEFORE you buy and we 
will tell you where and how to get Osrey’s. 


Free Sample and Booklet sent upon request. 
THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
25 Wayne Ave., Cincianati, O. 
















































































zy us tee a Buggy—before you promise to nd 
buy before you 3 look a iy we “¢ a 
ay you our og of the celebrat 

made-to-order Split Hi ory Vehicles—at prices pis 4 Up 
that are sure to please you. 

Our line is bigger than ever for 1908. We manufacture 

over 125 Styles of Me a Vehicle for every purpose. We 

sell sell di oot tre from our factory to user—saving you at leas 
33% per ons | from what you would have to pay for a stock 
buggy to a dealer. 


SPLIT HICKORY, 


VEHICLES Sold On s — 
30 Days Free Trial ES a ee 
2 Years Guarantee iS 
We want to send you our catalog now. It’s 
a catalog that will save you big money on any Buegy 


you want to buy—and it tells how we will make 
your buggy just as you want it made—individ- 

































This is the Celebrated Split Hickory 
Special—the most popular Vehicle on 








wally for you—giving you a choice of colors, anda the American market. One Hundred + 
choice of trimmi and equipmen§—making youa Thousand of them ia daily use. 
buggy that you’ Ibe proud to own-one that you 
can enjoy. 
Our Big New Book for 1908 is now ready, showing complete line of Buggies—S 






abouts—Stanhopes—Phaetons—Driving Wagons, etc., also a full line of our celebrated Harness, 
Let us send you this book at once, and save We are the largest manufacturers 
in the world making Exgegies to order and selling them direct from factory. We operate two 


large factories—one at Columbus, and the other at Cincinnati, Ohio, Address us at Columbus, 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING ar age H. C. Phelps, Pres., 
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gat, Grind Gorn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. 
10 Ibs. to 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 
‘ Philadelp ia or Chicago. for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Edition. . 

Agriculture never occupied: a larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in -every way possible, 
American Agriculturist plans this 
edition for our own home people. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 

' Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


Governor Against Race Track Gambling 


FROM OUR SPECIAL COBRESPONDENT 





The agricultural interests of the 
state have much more at stake than 
usual in the session of the state leg- 
islature, which convened at Albany 
on New Year’s day. In his annual 
inesage, Gov Hughes took squarely 
by the horns the question of race 
track gambling, which several gov- 
ernors before him have dodged. 
Pointing out the way in which the 
legislature of 1895 “beat the devil 
round the stump” by making gam- 
bling a felony everywhere outside 
the race track fence, but providing 
there as penalty merely the recovery 
of the bet by a civil action, and quot- 
ing the decision of the court of ap- 
peals upholding the discrimination, 
the governor says: 

“Exverience has shown that the 
laws enacted have not accomplished 
the. purpose which the constitution 
defines. The evils and demoralizing 
influences, and it may be added, the 
économic waste, at which the constitu- 
tion aimed, exist under the law and, 
in fact, are stimulated and increased 
through its provisions. The discrim- 
ination in penalties now existing rests 
on no distinction that is justified to 
the popular mind. Public sentiment 
is against such arbitrary distinctions, 
with the result that the laws against 
gambling outside of race tracks have 
been defied, and the administration 
of the law has been brought into 
contempt. 

“The constitution makes no excep- 
tion of race tracks. I recommend 
that the legislature carry out the 
clear direction of the people without 
discrimination. In connection with 
the repeal of the existing exception, I 
recommend that the offences de- 
seribed in section 351 of the penal 
code should be punished by impris- 
onment and that the alternative of 
fines should be abolished.” 

The agricultural societies opposed 
this legislation two years ago, on the 
theory that they would lose the sup- 
port which comes to them from race 
track receipts. It is not impossible 
that they may take a similar attitude 
this year, but well-informed legisla- 
tors feel that it would be a mistake. 
‘Sooner or later this question must 
be faced, and the agricultural inter- 
ests cannot afford to be lined up with 
the gamblers in opposition to Gov 
Hughes. That he fully realizes their 
interest in the matter is plain from 
what he says further: 

“The racing law provides for a tax 
of 5% upon the gross receipts at trot- 
ting and running race meetings, 
which under the agricultural law be- 
comes part of a fund for distribution 
each year among various agricultural 
“societies in prescribed proportions. 
In order that there may be no dimi- 
nution of the support upon which 
these societies largely rely, appropri- 
ations may be made for their benefit 
to the extent necessary to secure to 
them amounts substantially equiva- 
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lent to the sums they hitherto have 
received. It is better that they should 
be supported directly than that the 
state should derive a revenue for this 
purpose through an indefensible par- 
tiality in the enforcement of the fun- 
damental law.” 

This recommendation of the gover- 
nor will probably afford one of the 
principal features of conflict in the 
session; it bids fair to eclipse in*gen- 
eral public interest the subject of ad- 
ditional safeguards for trust com- 
panies and banks, the other main 
topic of the message. To the general 
subject of the agricultural interests 
the governor devoted an important 
section of his message, saying: 

“No effort should: be spared to 
conserve the development of the ag- 
ricultural interests of the state. Im- 
portant provision has been made for 
instruction in agriculture and in vet- 
erinary science at the colleges estab- 
lished in connection with Cornell 
university and for scientific experi- 
mentation at the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Geneva, and through 
these foundations steadily increasing 
benefits will accrue to the people of 
the state. The provision for instruc- 
tion, however, is not adequate. 
There is much to be said in favor of 
of the establishment of a secondary 
agricultural school which would pro- 
vide a suitable complement to the 
work of the college at Ithaca. There 
is a favorable opportunity for the es- 
tablishment of such a school upon an 
economical basis in connection with 
Alfred university, and I submit the 
matter to your consideration. 

“I recommended last year that 
plans should be made for the com- 
prehensive and adequate develop- 
ment of the state fair in a@ manner 
which would avoid haphazard or ill- 
considered improvements merely de- 
signed to meet temporary exigencies. 
In accordance with, the directions 
given at the last session a complete 
scheme of improvement has been 
prepared, and will shortly be submit- 
ted to the legislature. The develop- 
ment, of course, must be gradual 
and without extravagance. But by 
making substantial progress each 
year, so that what is done shall fit 
into a suitable general plan, economy 
will be promoted and the result will 
be worthy of the state. 

“The services of the _ state fair 
commissioners have been rendered 
without compensation and are de- 
serving of grateful appreciation. As 
the fair assumes larger proportions 
it is necessary, however, to consider 
improvements of the system of ad- 
ministration. The question is pre- 
sented whether it will not be in the 
interest of the state to reduce the 
commission to a small number, with 
some provision for compensation.” 

The governor recommends also the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the 
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public service commissions -.to tele« 
graph and telephone companies. He 
makes a stro Plea for the exten- 
sion of the forest preserves and in- 
dreased protection for the forests 
from the ravages of the pulp mills 
asd other destructive agencies. He 
awaits the report of the special com- 
mittee which will soon present a new 
highway code for the systematization 
of the present chaotic legislation on 
that subject. ‘ 

He renews his recommendation of 
the so-called Massachusetts ballot, 
upon which the name of any given 
candidate would appear but once, 
and a permissive system of direct 
nominating primary elections. 


~ 
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The Farmers’ Congressman, Peter 


A. Porter of Niagara Falls, N Y, who 
succeeded Wadsworth, of oleo fame, 
from the 34th 
New York dis- 
trict, has been 
denied custom- 
ary privi- 
leges on com- 
mittees by 
C ongress- 
man Hepburn. 
This is said to 
be a part of 
the plan of 
Wadsworth to 
embarrass the 
man who suc- 
ceeded him. 
Men who are 
familiar with 
politics affirm 
that Wads- 
worth is lay- 
ing his wires 
for renomina- 

PETER A, PORTER tion. Farm- 
ers, stand together and defeat him 
once more. Congressman Porter is a 
man of sterling qualities and abun- 
dantly able to look after at Washing- 
ton the interests of his district. He 
is a graduate of Yale and has served 
in the New.York assembly, where he 
introduced several measures of con- 
siderable importance_to the state. The 
farmers of his district gave him their 
individual support at the election, at 
which time Mr Wadsworth was 
snowed under. Farmers are deter- 
mined to have fair play in this matter. 


Medway, Greene Co—Stock is gen- 
erally in good condition and not much 
dairying being done. Average farmer 
keeps from 6 to 12 cows, using hand 
separator for making his own butter. 
A few apple growers are still holding 
winter fruit, but the bulk of the crop 
was taken by buyers in the fall. Rye 
was a fair average crop and consid- 
erable of it is still in growers’ hands. 


Rome, Oneida Co—Farmers did 


considerable plowing this year, as 
weather was very mild. Potato grow- 











SPLENDID LOT OF NEW YORK FRUITS 


The annual display of New York fruits at the state fair is one of 


the most attractive features. 
best collection has been 


the occasion of the keenest 


The two grand prizes for the largest and 


friendly rivalry 


between the western New York horticultural society and the New’ York 


fruit growers’ association. 


Last fall the fruit growers had an exhibit of 


2048 plates, representing 400 varieties, while the horticultural association 


had 2319 plates, showing 523 varieties. 
The western New York society had 5339, while the New 
York fruit growers scored 5253 points. 
fruit growers’ association, E. O. Gillett of Penn Yan, who is here shown .- 
in a picture taken by our editorial camera at the state 
much credit for the splendid arrangement. 


was very close. 


The final scoring by the judge 
The enterprising secretary of the 


fair, deserves 
Every man interested in fruit 


srowing should join the association. Send your application to Sec Gilbert, 


so you will receive the annual report. 
ciation at Syracuse, this week, was well attended. 


The annual meeting of the _ asso- 
The collection of fruit 


was very ‘attractive, and reflects credit upon the men who produced it. 


érs have been gradually disposing of 
their -holdings and there are few pota- 
toes still in ,possession of growers. 
Prices at car 50c p bu, retail 65c. 
Butchering of the meat supply has 
been in progress for some time past. 


Adamsville, Washington Co—Busi- 


ness is at a staridstill, owing to poor 
condition of the rodds. They are very 
soft and muddy. Farmers are cutting 
and drawing some wood. All live 
stock is wintering well. Some farmers 
are pressing hay and straw. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—So far we 


have had a very mild winter. Sleigh- 
ing has been good for only a few days 
at a time. The Rodman cheese and 
butter. factory sold its last skim 
cheese for 9c p lb and butter 27%c. 
Milk brought $1.40 p 100 Ibs. 


- Lawrence, Otsego Co—Our milk 


supply is very good. General average 
for Nov milk was $1.70 p 100 Jbs at 
the creamery with the skim milk 
back. ‘Feed is high, bran $28 p ton, 
corn meal $28. Little hay for sale. 


Jamestown Gold Medals—At the re- 


cent exposition at Jamestown, Va, 
gold medals were awarded to Peter 
Henderson & Co of N Y for a display 
of annual flowers and to Arthur Cowee 
of Berlin for a continuous display of 
gladioli. 


The Western New York horticul- 


tural society will hold its 53d annual 
meeting at Rochester Jan 22 and 23. 
A splendid hall has been secured for 
the sessions and the fruit display will 
be on the same floor as the meeting. 
The committee is confident that the 
discussions will be even more spirited 
and helpful than ever, since the sub- 
jects are intensely practical and by 
well-known horticulturists. Railroads 
grant the usual reductions subject to 
guarantee of 100, and all should buy 
tickets of the special form to secure 
these favorable fares. For homelike 
tone of its meeting this society~ is 
eminent, and for helpful papers, pre- 
eminent. Here are a few plums: Are 
we planting enough varieties? W. A. 
Taylor, pomologist U S dept of agri of 
Washington, D C; Tillage vs sod 
mulch, Prof U. P. Hedrick of state ex- 
per sta; Co-operation in packing.and 
marketing orchard fruits, M. C. Bur- 
ritt of Monroe Co; Atmospheric nitro- 
gen as a future commercial source of 
plant food, Dr L. L. Van Slyke of the 
state station; Progress of apple in- 
spection, Prof John Craig; Planting 
and carving for a peach orchard, 8. 
H. Fulton of W Va; Dwarf apples, 
George T. Powell of Ghent; Small 
fruit culture, W. W. Farnsworth of 
Waterville, O, and several others, be- 
side committee reports. 


The Cornell University Poultry assn 
will hold its fifth annual meeting in 
the college of agri at Ithaca Feb 18 
to 20. At this time the following oth- 
er events will occur: New York poul- 
try institute, first annual meeting of 
the N Y'state’branch of the American 
poultry assn, annual meeting of the N 
Y state poultry society farmers’ week, 
annual meeting of the N Y state ex- 
perimenters’ league. Programs, premi- 
um lists, and entry blanks can be 
secured from J. H. Phillips, Poultry 
Building, Ithaca, N Y. 


Lisbon, St ‘Lawrence Co—We have 
had little or no sleighing this winter 
and no cold weather. Farmers are 
unable to get into the woods, on ac- 
count of there being no frost in the 
ground. 


For Assistant Steward of the state 
grange Herman Kandt of Oswego 
county is in the field and is an- 
nounced as being a candidate. 


Officials of the State Department of 
agriculture at Albany, on which the 
limelight of publicity is turned, are 
squirming like a lot of earthworms 
after a heavy rain. Some of them do 
not know which way to turn. Their 
forces are disintegrating. New can< 
didates are springing up daily. Within 
a week three individuals who aspire 
to the commissionership, one of them 
now an assistant commissioner, anoth 
er a farmers’ institute conductor, an 
still a third a leading farmer hav 
been in our office. 
that we let up on the department and 
the individuals involved. We have~ 
nothing to suppress and will continue’ 
pounding the corrupt and dishones® 
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cleaned. 
read 

in New... York state 
every week. Farmers can depend 
upon it that the Old Reliable will 
stand by its guns and defend them in 
this and every other matter. 


State Road System—Senator Percy 
R. Hooker of Leroy, a member ofthe 
legislative highway commission, be- 
lieves that New York state is road 
poor and city rich, and that the inter- 
ests of city people, who desire to 
come to the country, and who pay the 
major part of the improvement of the 
main highways under the $50,000,000 
bohd issue, should be considered in 
the proposed state plan. He suggests 
that a map of the state be made, 
showing 2500 miles of main highways 
connecting the principal cities and vil- 
lages, and advocates that these be 
built and maintained at state expense, 
with no contribution from the towns 
of 15%, or the counties of 35%. He 
says this would use $20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 of the bond issue, andthe 
balance could be used for towns and 
counties in roads of about $4000 a 
mile cost, in the care of the local re- 
quirements for the market haul. 

Springwater, Livingston Co—-The 
recent snow has nearly disappeared 
and the roads are muddy again. 
Farmers have been rushing their 
present hay to market, some of it on 


until the house is 
American Agriculturist is 


200,000 persons 





sleighs. Bean threshing is nearly at 
an end, the yield being about half a 
crop. 


Blackcreek, Allegany Co—Rain and 
warm weather have taken away snow 
and there is. but little frost in the 
ground at present Farm stock in 
wintering well. Hay $14 p ton, butter 
30c, cheese 13c, eggs 30c. Many farms 
are being sold for less than the build- 
rebuild. Good 


ings would cost to 
farm horses are in demand at $200 
each. Cows $35 During the cold 
weather our milk is mostly sold for 
city consumption, and brings a better 
price than we have heretofore re- 
eeived from the cheese factory and 
creamery. 

° 

Potsdam, St Lawrence Co—Most 

farmers reduced stock in the fall on 


account of scarcity of fodder, but, al- 
though the winter thus far has not 
been severe, hay is not spending well. 








Straw will be fed close and consid- 
erable hay will have to be shipped in 
before spring. Hay now is $20 and 
straw $10 p ton at the barn. Cattle 
wintering well. 
Easter Live Stock Markets 

At Buffaio, a normal supply of 

cattle met a rather indifferent de- 


mand which resulted in a slight fall- 
ing off of priees, though prices were 
fairly firm on best quality stock; 140 
ears cattle were in the market early 
this week and top prices were around 
$5.65 p 100 Ibs for prime stock. Steers 
were quotable at 4.70@5.20, choice 
cows 4.10@4.40, common stock 3.10@ 
3.80, canners 1.50@2.10. Good heifers 
brought 4.25@4.80, stockers 280@3.85. 
Milch- cows and springers 18@56 ea. 
Good demand for veal calves, top 
notchers bringing as high as 9.80. 
Fair grades bring 8.25@9.10. 

About normal supply of hogs met 
with a good demand. There was a 
tendency to stronger prices, especially 
on light weight. There were 150 loads 
hogs in the yards early this week and 
all grades were approximating $4.65@ 
4.30 p 100 Ibs. “igs sold at 4.70@ 
4.75, Yorkers 4.75@4.85. Strong de- 
mand for sheep and lambs; 120 loads 
sheep in the market with top lambs 
approximating 765; some quotations 
reached as high as 7.75. Yearlings 
5.80@6.40, mixed sheep 4.05@5, weth- 
ers 4.80@5.60 





Improvement in Hop Market 





The usual holiday listlessness in the 
hop market gave place to better tone 
last week. Some sales were reported on 
Pacific coast. In Sonoma: valley prices 
were around 7c p ib to the grower. 
n Oregonesome large sales noted at 
@7c for 1907 hops. Little improve- 


organization 

hop growers’ union is being 

At @ recent Ore meeting 
A 





ee eee 


10. growers, Lie sey og | 
signed the by-laws an 
mem 


1600 


acres, 
paid $1 each 
ip fee. Many others, how- 
ever, are going slow in the matter, 


and refuse to sign at this time. The 
by-laws provide that only bona. fide 
hop growers can become,members; the 
indebtedness shall not exceed $10,000. 
Hops would be graded into classes of 
100, 90 and 80, according to quality, 
members to receive pay on that ba- 
sis. If any member fails to deliver 
his bops the association directors may 
seize them and sell; the offending 
member shall also be subject to a fine 
of 3c on every Ib. Much interest is be- 
ing shown in the maiter. 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents per Ib with comparisons.] 
1907 1906 1905 


N Y state, ch...16@17 23@24 20@21 
med to prime.13@15 21@22 17@19 





Pac coast,’ ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 

med to prime. 8@10 16@17 12@13 

Olds ....sseeee+ 5@ 9 10@13 8@10 

German .......-- 28 @ 36 36@42 30@40 
Hop Notes 


Reporting on the result of the 
world’s hop crop: harvests for ‘07, 
John Barth & Son of Nuremburg, 
Germany, says: Compared with the 
preceding year the acyeage of all hop 
producing ccuntries, Bohemia except- 
ed, shows a shrinkage:. In Germany, 
the acreage since ’85 h dropped 
from 115,000 acres td 000 acres. 
In Austria-Hungary during: the same 
period, the hop acreage increased 
from 30,000 to 57,000 ‘acres. It may 
be taken for granted that the last 
crop will for some seasons past be 
the first one which will not quite 
have gone into consumption before 
the new crop is available. Consider- 
able quantities of low quality hops 
are meeting with a@ slight demand, 
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- oad ” pl 7 ws $ ; - 
he be left over to a-gteat ex- 
into the UK aggregate nearly 68,0 
aggregate near 
cwts of 112 Ibs each. Of this total 19,- 
000 came from the US and 43,000 
from the continent of Europe. Eng- 
lish trade journals commenting on 
the liberal imports say: “For the 
moment it appears that Germany and 
Belgium ate chief competitors, and 
that the threatened invasion of Amer- 
ican hops has been checked. Judging 
by the available supplies of our own 
hops, and the limited requirements 
thus far of British consumers, we 
could easily dispense with any assist- 
ance from abroad, unless the com- 
paratively low quality of our last crop 
is compelling U K growers to seek 
richer hops elsewhere.” 





At Albany, corn 72c p bu, oats 60c, 
rye 90c, bran $26@27.50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 26@28, baled timothy hay 16 
@19. Milch. cows 25450 ea, veal 
calves 7@9c p lb, heavy hogs 5@5'4c. 
Cmy tub butter 27@30c, prints 28@ 
3lc, dairy 25@28c, f c cheese 15@ 
16c. Fresh eggs 30c p doz, live fowls 
12@13c p Ib. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, pota- 
toes quiet at 60c p bu, yellow onions 
80@90c, turnips 35c, parsnips 50c. 
Choice apples $3@3.25 p bbl, pear: 2 
@2.25 p bu, celery 50c p doz bchs, 
squash 1@1%c p Ib, pea beans 1.80 
@2.10 p bu. Fresh eggs 40c p doz, 
live fowls 11@14c p lb 

At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.40@ 
2.50 p bu, pea beans 2.30@2.35, pota- 
toes 68@70c, yellow onions 85c, cab- 
bage 3@3.50 p 100 heads, cauliflower 
50@60c p bskt, cukes 1.25 p doz. Cmy 
tub butter 29c p Ib, prints 3lc, dairy 
25@27c, f c cheese 15@16c. Fresh 
eges 32@33c p doz. 
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FARMERS AND THE LAW 
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Our Special Hard—Stiff— 


Springy—-LIVE 


The development of American Fence. 


Steel 


The years of experimenting. The 


hundreds of thousands of dollars which we have invested in perfecting machinery 
and producing the grade of special steel to make American Fence what it is today. 

















~~ to the user is greatly 
“absolute perfection as poss 


spliced, It is live steel ' 
as now made is alive wire, doing bu 


*s : long story. 


That is a 


What vitally interests 


ou is the result of this 


~~ We 


ae G- ; 2 

sit pew y 
(ees = greatoutlay oftimeand money. 
5 What you want to know is that.— 
have succeeded in producing a 


=" special steel that is perfectly adaptable for 
fence making. By the use of this special steel, 


oa ‘galvanized by our perfected process, the value of 


AMERICAN FENCE 


increased. We firmly believe it to be as near 
ible for the purpose. Wire drawn from the steel 


is hard but not brittle. It is stiff and springy but pliable enough to be properly 
not dead steel. 


So that every wire in American Fence 


siness all the time and— 


Always absolutely reliable against emergencies. 
Dealers everywhere—one in your town. 


See him—examine the different styles 


—test—compare—and judge the merits of the fence. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago 


New York Denver 


San Francisco 
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Wait! 


BEFORE you buy a Manure Spreader — before you even 
Spreaders—we want you to get our proposition and our pric 


Swantte ¥ 
{send it is back 
LA 


dbya 
quality. 





a Pro- 
that will 
you. 

W. Gol 
ler, 


less than a year, out of the time and money it saves you. 


1 Gest, so that you can be sure that itis just the Spreader you want, Then—if it doesn’ 
4 you—ifit hasn’t proved that it is absolutely the best 
you want—just ship it right back to us and the test shan’t cost you one penny. 


therwise. 
bi The machine we illustrate here is our Handy Box Spreader—a machine that for 
Operation is not equalled by any other spreader in the world—that can be quickly taken 
on any ordinary wagon running-gears or truck—that works perfectly under all conditions. 
Be sure get our 





Genuine American 


cee enrenthe ate boon on the market for years—that has stood the P 
test of time. eA ICAN MANURE SPREADER is not an experi- Vrite today—we’ll send you ou pos 
ment—it outgrew the experimental stage years before the market became y y F pro need 
flooded with Spreaders made by generally unknown manufacturers—and 

y whose name alone is sufficient guarantee of its 


The AMERICAN Manure Spreader has proved its merits to the 
American farmer—as the STANDARD for all Manure Spreaders—and 


7) that is why it has so many imitators. The AMERICAN is the result of 
over 25 years of actual manufacturing experience and will pay for itself 


American Manure Spreaders 
Sold Direct to You—On Triaf— 
And On Time If Desired—Freight Allowed 


You can use an AMERICAN a full month on your own farm—in your own way—FREE—as a 
Spreader you ever saw—and the Spreader 


Now, we want 
i to get pk oe before you decide this question of which isthe best Spreader for you to buy, 
ou "t to doo 


our BIG FREE Spreader Book before you buy from 


look at 


eonthe 22yone. This book describes and 


that mean mone 


in your 
to write for the 


pocket. 


Don’t Doa Thing About 


Buying a Manure Spreader 


Until You Hear From Us 


illustrates 


our entire line of American Manure Spread 
ers—9 styles and 5 sizes—and quotes prices 


Don’t fail 


ook today —it’s FREE. This 


is a valuable guide on the important subject 


and isa 


of Manure Spreaders, 
ractical information for the practic: 


Prices and this valuable book by re 


725 Hastings St., 
Mote—We have branch houses in 
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Welte 
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ease of | al Book 
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mine of 
al farmer. 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., 
Detrolt, Mich. 


all of the 


leading trade centers, where full stock of machines 
repairs are carried toinsure prompt delivery. 






































MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Protect tbe home from fire and lightning 
HANDSOME. INEXPENSIVE. DURABLE. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden. &. J 
ROOFING cluded. Substitute for L.A 
Da seated Sample free. 


# 522 Point 
| DheFa y Manilla Roofing Co., Camden, N.J 
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Agents tx all large cities, Write 


American Saw Mills 


Saw More Lumber With Less Power 


and less help than any other mills in the 


vestigate our improved duplex steel dogs, 
nation ratchet set works and 
variable friction feed, etc, 
power, 

Also Edgers, Trimmers, Cord Wood, 


ing Machinery. Write for free catalogue. 
American Saw Mill 
H Hack 
120 ope Street, eee 
us for name of nearest agent te 






They are lighter running, better made, more dur- 
able, more modern in design, and yet they cost 
no more than the ordinary mills. “You should in- 
quick receder, 
A size to suit any 


and Rip Saws, Lath Mills—Full line Woodwork- 
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world. 
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A Factor in Agricultural Legislation 


The new chairman of the : agricul- 
tural committee of the house of rep- 
resentatives, Charles Frederick Scott 
of Kansas, has for years been in close 
touch with western agricultural ‘in- 
terests. He was born on a farm in 






CHAIRMAN C. F. SCOTT 
Allen county, Kan, in 1860, gradu- 
ating from the state university j 


1881. He has been a member of th 
57th, 58th and 459th congresses ag 
repesentative at large, : 


He-is editor and owner of the Iola, 
(Kan) Register, a local in the hert 
of the agricultural community. iz 
Scott devoted much‘time and atten- 
tion to developing farmers’ institutes, 
and advancing interest in agriculture 
in every way he could. He was sece 
retary of the first farmers’ institute 
organized in his county, and in his 
political contests his strength . has 
come from the country rather than 
from the towns. 

When elected to the 57th congress 
Mr Scott sought a place on the agri- 
cultural committee, and having se 
cured it, devoted himself industrious- 
ly to the work of that body. After 
his first election he was made a mem- 
ber of the sub-committee to prepare 
the appropriation bill. He served on 
the latter committee for five years, 
and became thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of the agricultural 
department. Mr Scott writes American 
AgricuJturist : = am in thor- 
ough sympathy with the secretary of 
agriculture in the latter’s ambition to 
make-his department useful to the 
farmers‘of the countty.” .Coming as 
he does from a great agricultural 
state, the farm interests are told that 
in the new chairman they will have 
a firm friend at Washington. 





Starting Alfalfa—C. M. H. New 
York: Alfalfa grows best on a po- 
rous, well drained soil. The _ soi 


should be in good fertility and free 
from weeds, if possible, as one of the 
greatest hindrances to getting alfalfa 
well established is the competition of 
the weéds. Usually it is better to sow 
the alfalfa without any nurse crop, 
but occasionally it is sown with oats 
or. barley, about half as much seed of 
the oats or barley as is usually 
sown being used. It is better if the 
nurse crop is cut for forage than to 
leave it to mature, asthe alfalfa may 
thus have full possession of the land 
and full benefit of the sunshine ear- 
lier. About 25 pounds alfalfa seed 
per acre is usually required. The seed 
should be secured from a reliable 
dealer, but should not be purchased 


ination. Printed instruction how to 
guard against the introduction of dod- 
der may be secured for the asking 
from the experiment station at Ge- 
neva, and that station or the federal 
station at Ithaca will make examina< 
tion of seeds and report as to its qual 
ity. Persons contemplating sowing al- 
falfa should get fuller information if 
regard to the growing of the crop 
than may be given in this connection. 
An excellent work, the Book of Alfal- 
fa, was recently published by Oran 
Judd company, sent postpaid for 
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H Benefits from Milk Shippers’ Union 


BAML?= SPEAKMAN, NEW CASTLE CO, DEL 





Since joining the Philadelphia. milk 
shippers’ union, which was organized 
here: about three years ago, I have 
had numerous benefits. At that time 
we were getting 5% cents a quart for 
the summer months, and 4 cents for 
the winter, and were selling by dry 
measure. At that rate for every 100 


quarts shipped e were sending 15 
that were not paid for. Legislation 
has remedied this evil through the 
efforts of the union, and at present 
we are selling by liquid measure, the 


law having gone into effect July 1 
last year. We received 4 cents a quart 
for July to October inclusive. Thus 
we have gained not only the 15%, but 
% cent a quart in advance of the old 
price. 

‘For November, 1907, the union fixed 
the price at 5% cents and for Decem- 
ber 5 cents a quart, which was a gain 
of 1 to 1% cents a quart over three 
years ago, in addition to the gain of 
15% because of the change of 
the law. At outstation there 
are ten to 12 shippers and 
the amount saved to them through 
the operation of the new law during 
the year ending June 30, 1908, will 
reach. nearly $4000 





Clean Milk Discussions Timely 


DE E. M. SAUTER, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 





‘tT would not use pasteurized milk in 
my own family so long as I could get 
clean milk at any price. It is reno- 


vated milk at the best. Pasteuriza- 
tiéai has a tendency to create careless- 
ress all along the line, from the 
farmer to the consumer. I was much 


impressed with this phase of the ques- 
tion last winter white inspecting 63 
farms in Maryland. All the milk was 
pasteurized before being sent to the 
city; the average score of these plants 
was about 80%, the highest being 41 


and the lowest 17. This was in the 
finest county in Maryland and the 
farmers lived in fine homes, gave their 
children good educations, and were 
read'rz, thinking, prosperous people 
who make good citizens. If anything 
* was said to them about improved con- 
ditions the immediate reply was: “Our 
milk is pasteurized and clarified.” 
+ I asked a man on a particularly 


dirty place whether, if he were pre- 
paring milk for his own infant and a 
lot or stable filth got into it and -he 
saw it go in, he would be satisfied to 
cook it awhile and then run. it through 
a separator which took out the coars- 
est and ieft in all of the soluble por- 
tion of the filth. He said: “No, for 
then. I would know how it was done, 
while the city people know nothing 
about it and scientific people say that 
it is all right.” 

Consumers of milk judge its fitness 
for use by the fact of its being sweet 
or sour. Pasteurization removes all 
the lactic acid formers, which sour the 
milk, and in that way make it ap- 
parently “keep” a great while longer; 
but it does not destroy the putrefac- 
tive germs, which multiply slowly in 
an acid milk and very rapidly in a 
milk that has the acid removed, and 
in this way allows a poison some< 
times to form that is more dangerous 
than anything that pasteurization has 
removed. 

I believe that where pasteurization 
has been properly done there is little 
change in the digestibility of the milk 
and but slight deleterious effect upon 
jts value as a food for infants, al- 
though some very good people believe 
to the cohtrary. If milk must be 
pasteurized in a central plant because 
of its unknown or suspicious origin, 
then it should be done in the con- 
tainer in which it is to be delivered 
to the consumer, es it is much more 
Susceptible to contamination after 

an before pasteurization: but if TI 
Were compelled to use that kind of 

milk I would pasteurize it in the 

| home, just as near the time of feed- 
ing as possible. 

» + The wheéle thing is a makeshift and 

.~ should not be allowed to masquerade 

any false colors. When the con- 

Sumer learns why this kind of milk 

fs classed as third grade, and that he 

| fan get a clean, raw article for the 

Same price, the whole question will be 

» Settled and settled right. So long as 

ft is less expensive to produce pure 
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milk and, the result is satisfactory, 
why held pasteurization up as a pan- 
acea for all our milk ills? 


New Problems for West Virginia 


PROF W. M. MUNSON, EXPERIMENT STA 








Why are there so few grapes culti- 
vated in West Virginia? On every 
hand the hillsides are covered with 
a profusion of wild grapes. The cli- 
mate is favorable; the markets are 
near at hand; the people want the 
fruit. Will this society answer the 
question ? 

For many years I have watched 
the development of the blueberry in- 
dustry in New England, and have 
known of the burning of the timber 
on the mountains of West Virginia 
to favor the growth of blueberry and 
huckleberry bushes. Nowhere, how- 
ever, have better opportunities for 
the cultivation and development of 
improved strains of this fruit been 
seen than on the so-called glade 
lands of this state. In its wild state, 
the blueberry is one of the best of 
our native fruits. Under a system of 
even partial cultivation it promises 
to be one of the coming fruits of the 
future. Not to confine our attention 
wholly to fruits, I have yet to see 
better natural conditions for the cul- 
tivation of celery, onions, cauliflower 
and cabbage than are furnished by 
the glade lands already mentioned. 
A comparatively small expense in 
drainage, and some of the richest 
lands of the state are available for 
immediate and profitable use. The 
practicability of reclaiming these 
semi-waste lands has already bee: 
fully demonstrated by the experi, 
ment station in its work in Preston 
county. 


~ 


Maryland Fruit at Jamestowu 








With the exception of Virginia 
and North Carolina, no state east of 
the Alleghenies was better repre- 
sented in its fruit interests than was 
Maryland at the recent Jamestown 
exposition, and west of these moun- 
tains its chief rival was California, 
though Louisiana and Ohio were by 
no means insignificant exhibitors. 
The foilowing list shows the winners 
of gold, silver and bronze medals 
awarded to exhibitors in Maryland: 

Gold medals: Maryland state comi- 
mission of Baltimore, collective hor- 
ticultural exhibit and continuous dis- 
play of cut flowers; John Cook of 
Baltimore, rosés and chrysanthe- 
mums; florists’ exchange of Balti- 
more, cut flowers; Mrs H. B. Jacobs 
of Baitimore, roses and chrysanthe- 
uns; George Mor- of Baltimore, 
cut fiowers; Isaac Moss of Govans- 
town, cut flowers; J. J. Perry of Bal- 
timore, cut flowers; R. Vincent Jr, 
of White Marsh, dahlias; J. W. Kerr 
of Denton, nuts; J. Spencer Lapham 
of Goldsboro, fruits and vegetables; 
8S. M. Byrn of Cambridge, cantaloups 
and tomatoes; Henry Trail of Fred- 
erick county, chrysanthemums; Web- 
ber and sons of Oakland, cauliflower; 
Sanger brothers of Cordova, contin- 
uous display of fruit and vegetables; 
W. F. Allen of Salisbury, vegetables 
and fruits; J. G. Harrison and sons 
of Berlin; fruits. . 

Silver medals: F. C. Bauer of Go- 
vanstown, chrysanthemums; ©. W. 
Roe of.Easton, chrysanthemums; C. 
L. Seybold of Baltimore,-cut flowers; 
W. E. Shockley of Goldsboro, peach- 
es; John 8S. Barnhart of Denton, ap- 
ples and cantaloups; Miss M. Evans 
of Rolphs, Kieffer pears; J. 8S. Har- 
ris of Coleman, apples; J. Aikenhead 
of Easton, strawberries; M. Golds- 
borough of Easton, vegetables; Frank 
A. White of Easton, tomatoes; E. P. 
Cohill of Hancock, fruits; Miss E. 
Willing of Nanticoke, Kieffer pears; 
F. H. Peters of Snow Hill, pears; 
Maryland experiment station of Col- 
lege Park, collection of fruits. 

Bronze medals: Z. H. Phelps of 
Brooklyn, potatoes; Alexander Mc- 
Cormick, vegetables; A. H. Rogers 
of Shockley, York Imperial apples: 
Gus Seiler of Baltimore, tomatoes; J. 
R. Davis of Woodbine, fruits and 
vegetables; J. A. Davis of Goldsboro, 
Lucretia dewhberries; W.,T. Seward 
of Goldsboro, Elberta -peaches; J. 
Ober of Goldsboro, tomatoes; W. 
Sapp of Goldsboro, potatoes: Miss D. 
C. Kelley of Preston, fruits and veg- 
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etables; W. F. Ziegler of Henderson, 
Elberta peaches; . E. Brown of 
Calvert, vegetables; J. H. McCauley 
of Leeds, sweet .potatoés; W. W. Co- 
bey of Grayton, Winesap apples; J. 
B. Andrews of Hurlock, watermelons; 
L. N. Corkran of Rhodesdale, canta- 
loups; W. McColloch Brown of Ok- 
land,. -apples; Cc. Cc, Brown of 
Chestertown, Bartlett pears; A. T. 


TUE SUPERIOR FREYCER Co. 
Dept. A Cleveland, Ohio 








Goldsborough of Wesley Hights, 
strawberries; R. PRentley Thomas of 
Ednor, apples; E. P. Thomas of Ed- 
nor, fruits and vegetables; F. A. 
Sellman of Beltsville, cabbage; H. A. 
Drury of McKendree, York Imperial 
apples; F. E. Matthews of Pocomoke, 


fru‘ts and vegetables; Dr Charles | lawns, 5 geaniarion eine 
Lowndes of Easton, fruits and vege- pisuet fence wold direct to consumes. 
tables; Mrs M. B. Thompson of | 482 FESCE Co. Box 610, 
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.Easton,* Japanese plums; Robert Sy- 
mons of Easton, apples, J. P. Bless- 
ing of Brownsville, vegetables and 
fruits; C. D. Sprecker of Hagers- 
town, vegetables; Aaron Newcomer 
of Smithburg, apples; A. L. Towson 
of Smithburg, fruits; S. B. Loose of 
Edgemont, peaches; J. A. Nicodemus 
of Edgemont, grapes and plums; J. 
W. Hall of Marion, strawberries. 


Milk Notes 


Many of our people have presented 
their bills for Nov at 5% cents, ac- 
cording to contracts that milk shall 
be delivered at shippers’ prices, but 
returns are slow and there is a grow- 
ing feeling that the struggle is not 
yet ended, although the drop in feeds 
has relieved the situation somewhat 
for December. Milk is very short this 











will be apparent.--[A. B., Delaware 
County, Pa. 





The Milk Market 
At New York, the surplus in the 
market is very heayy and the dealers 
are in a very anxious state. -A special 
meeting of the exchange many be 
called any time if present conditions 





continue. The. price still remains at 
4c p qt. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Jan 4 
were as follows: 

MilkCream 





RES ps, eR i en Se “9,756 1,787 
Susquehanna ........... 13,5902 178 
ee GM Sn. . oe pald'e’ 13,104 339 
Lackawanna ...........52,350 2,010 
N Y C (long haul) .....52,375 2,505 
N Y C (Harlem) ...... 11,210 230 
OMGRTER. (cciciedss cccssicoptiae 1 
Lehigh valley .......... 25,000 835 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,300 145 
ara 5,150 — 
Other sources .......... §,225 130 
WOU. ciated bowen te 253,718 9,685 . 
= m : ‘SS |“ FIELp FORCE PUMP C6, le. 18 Tire Sr. Cumen:&. T. 











The Philadelphia milk shippers’ 
union met at Philadelphia, Jan 30, 
and fixed the wholesale price of milk 
for Jan at 4%4c p qt. 
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The BURPEE IDEA * #222 
are good,—and then make them better!” Jf, 
J you would have pleasure or profit from your 


garden you should plant 


the BEST SEEDS that Can be Grown! 
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.» Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Conowago grange, No 1336, of New 














mM Oxford, Adams county, elected the | 
following officers at its last meeting: 
Active Keystone State Granges Master, te. L. Eckert; overseer, E. L. 
% 5 Wehler; lecturer, J. M. Brightman; 
3 ——_ secretary, W. H. Hoofnagle. 
“The grange bank movement con- o— 
tinues to spread throughout Pennsyl- 2 
vania. Schuylkill county is the latest Ohio Grange Notes 
to get into line and at the December MARY E, LEE, WESTERVILE, 0 


meeting of Schuylkill Pomona, No 55, 
@ committee was appointed to take 
up the matter. A detailed report is 
expected shortly. It is believed that 
the new bank will be located at He- 
gins, Valley View or Schuylkill Haven. 
The capital is to be $25,000, a popular 
figure with the grange banks organ- 
ized in Pennsylvania during the past 
two years; $13,000 of this was sub- 
seribed before the adjournment of the 
meeting, which was held in Pottsville 
About 40 members were present. All 
of the ten subordinates in the county 
were represented. Resolutions calling 
upon candidates for the legislature 
from Schuylkill to pledge themselves 
to local option were passed. 


In American Agriculturist for De- 
cember 21, I say: “In the last hear- 
ing before the Ohio tax commission 
T. C.- Laylin and T. R. Smith ap- 
peared to protest against the pro- 
posed reform in taxation. Attorney- 
Gen Ellis made an able argument 
in favor of the proposed amendemnt | 
providing for classification of prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation, and 
both Brothers Smith and Laylin as- 
sured the attorney-general they were 
converted .and would no longer op- 
pose the measure.” A high author- 
ity told me that both Brothers Smith 
and Laylin declared their full confi- 
dence in the sincerity and judgment 





Worthy Master Seth T. Walton ,, aes 
called the December meeting of Mont- ued” aan ee ke ee = 
gomery county Pomona to order at jonger oppose classification. Both 
Sanatoga.* Officers for two years deny emphatically that they said | 
were chosen, Brother Walton, who is they would no longer oppose the 
a member of Pennypack grange, be- cjacsification amendment, and de-| 
ing re-elected master; A. B. Saylor, cjare that they will continue to op- 


lecturer; Nan W. Lewry, secretary, 
and Stephen H. Lewry, deputy. Lec- 
turere Saylor conducted the literary 
program, Brother George Erb of 


pose it with vigor. I cheerfully pub- 
lish their denial. 
Mrs Grace Merrill is a delightful | 


installing officer and each year has a 


Sanatoga grange gave the address of nymber of invitations to install offi- | 
welcome, Brother Walton making the cers Last week she installed the | 
response. Various farming topics were officers of Central of Jersey and 
then discussed.and the 40th anniver- perthick granges, both of Licking 
sary of the founding of the Patrons coynty. Mrs Merrill has installed the | 
of Husbandry was celebrated in an officers of these granges for several | 
appropriate way, the concluding fea- years, 


ture being the reading by Brother 
Walton of the anniversary poem, 
Forty Fruitful Years. 

Brandywine grange, No 60, Held its 
December meeting just after Christ- 
mas in its hall in West Chester. The 
attendance was large. Master Samuel 
E. Howell presided. Two new mem- 
lers.were received and two former 
members reinstated. A fine photo- 
graph of State Master W. F. Hill was | 

resented by one of the new members. 





Next Week appears the initial is- 
sue of the Grange Monthly of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Watch for it. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 





Five Cents a Word | 





e following officers were elected : | Read by 500,000 People Weekly | 
Master, Clarence Barton; overseer, | 
Charles Barnard; lecturer, Mrs Hor- | THIS DEPARTMENT js one of the most val 

. r Uadie in mericabD riculturist. a cost 
aee Johnson; secretary, Margaret | Res cents a see. 2s. “i 


you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

| ADDRESS —_ 4 eons as part of 
e vertisement, and each init 

grange trust company of Huntington | counts as one word. Cash Fy KER. 

was held January 2 and was a record | order, and advertisement must have address on, 

évent in the grange history of Hunt- | *" cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

. - | COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 

ingdon county. The bank is located in sertion in issue of the followin = Advertise 

a thoroughly remodeled building in| ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” 

the businesssection of Huntingdon. All 


Sharpless. 
The formal opening of the new 


will be accepted at the above 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


oF had 
of the $125,000 stock has been seld. | "85°47 dn ritep TYPE or display of any 
An elaborate program accompanied | kind will be allowed under this head. thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


the opening. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, State Grange 
Master, W F. = of Chambersburg; 
first vice-president, J. G. Simpson; 
second vice-prsident, T. O. Milliken; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
eashier, Charles T. Bell 439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
The December meeting of a 
don county Pemona, No 6, was held ~~~ ae 
with Hartlog valley grange, continu- “EGGS AND POULTRY 
ing two days. Rev Mr Obo!l con- ——. j 
ducted the religious exercises and | %3-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb, Wl ite Leghorns | 
fe @ very helpful discourse on The | yoo een a ne mm pe | 
country church, urging the necessity lets, $1 each, GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 
of preserving the religious life of a 


THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” a@- | 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
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BRON S from 41> toms. @-Ib hens. 
community in city of country. State qi e TORREY oan e Yay hint Fann od 
Lecturer E. B. Dorsett gave @ very at Madison Square, prices reasonable. Stamp. 


fine talk on The uplifting of the WEBSTER KUNEY, Seneca Falls. N ¥ 





Wran- 


grange, and this concluded the first THOROTGHBRED. hearr-laring White 
session. Charles Whittaker opened {ottes ged 5 C nnete each, IVSWOOD 4. grios, 

” “ co orkerels an ~;OD “ 
the second day’s session witha discus- Fry Fins ‘Avomisic’ Chester Co. Pa 





sion of How the grange can help rural 
schools. In the evening 18 candidates WANTED—Two Buf Piymontl 


Rock cockere's 
and three hens. Give descrintic | 


d lowest prices 











received the Pomona degree. The py COP AND, tee odes Patrick’s’ Gre. | 
election resulted as follows: Master, nada. , ‘ 
Charles Whittaker; overseer, L. E. - 
TURKEYS—N ssett. Ronrbon Red, Whit 
Boyer; lecturer, J. G. Dell; steward, Be E Nye _Narregnett Pekin end floace ) er ay 
W. A. Crotsley; secretary, George E. Toulouse geese. 8. DURIGG & SON, Armstrong | 





Corcelius. ie 
State Lecturer Dorsett was a guest! 1% WHITE LEGHORN PTLLETS: also Bronze 
cockerels. ata- 


of Northampton county Pomona at | turkeys, Wrandotte end Leghorn 
its December meeting and lectured | $f “ “*™>. FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrewsbury, 
on The principles of secret work. Of- 
me, PEKIN DUCKS, $ trio; Black Orpington eock- 
ficers were elected and instaliid. | ret, STS. Be e tri j Black Orvinete ork: 
eemeerorttie ae He 328, of | Stamp. WEBSTER KUNEY. Seneca Falls, N Y. 
wh rother Lawrence is past mas- | 
| 29 “RINGLET” d 1s, al 
*er, met about the same time and | Orpinetons, Extra trek | a eye 
| breeding. &. flimore, N Y. 











ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


| LANDOR POULTRY YARDs, 


} and sows; 


EGGS. AND POULTRY 


_—— 


SOP ees eae ae for our new %-page illus- 
trated poultry catalog, absolutely free. EAST DON- 


| EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FOR 





SALE—Onion seed, Gk =. 





TURKEYS. BRONZE large, beauties, cockerels, 
White Wyandotte, White Orpingfon, Barred Rock. 
Croxwn, Va. 





BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. Toms and hens, 
Fine, beautiful birds, hardiest and best strain known, 
ALLIE HOLMES, West Winfield, N Y. 


FINE BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels and 
pullets. Wri our wants, I can please you. 
Ww. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE. Buff, White Holland, 
Narragansett turkeys, Pekin ducks, WILLIS WIL- 
SON, Chandlersville, O. 











GOLD AND SILVER LACED , Wyeedotips and | 
$i to $3. G W. 


Mammoth Pekin _ drakes, 


SHISLER, Oakwood, 


BRONZE TURKEYS, 
louse, Pekins, Wyandottes; approval; 
CONNELL, Ligonier, Ind. 


BARRED ROCKS—Fine, large birds, ready now; 
prices reasonable. Write GEO C. GREENWALD, 
Hainesport, N J 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels, $2 each, E. E. BOYCE, Clif- 
ton Park, N Y. 

ls TURKEYS, 


nd Red chickens. 
Wine hester, Ind. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 
sey stock. Breeders J. R. HAY & 





Tou- 


vigorous specimens; 
Mc- 


catalog. 











S C W Leghorns and Rhode 
A. C. GREEN & SONS, 





TURKEYS, and Guern- 
SON, Auburn 


| Corners, Pa. 





CHOICE RANGE GROWN White Leghorn 
eockerels. Circular free. FRANK EDSON, Le 
Roy, Y. 








faspberry, as pt, 
cherry trees. Catalo; PL AMOR 
NURSERIES, Schoharie, N YY. 4 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant an 
healthful work: We desire the cenwices of A few 
goed men as general subscription agents for 

an riculturist in New York, a 
Mary) Virginia and North and Sonth 

lina. We want an who can devote all of 

time to the work. If you are looking for a 
snap don’t write us, but if you are experi 
or think you possess some qualifications as a 


ii 


man, solicitor or representative, and are eager to 
make the most of a brilliant opportunity. we wand 
to hear from you. The right men can do better 


representing American Agriculturist than they can 
do in any other way. you are such a man, 
write us in full, st ting experience. age, Ps 
ences, etc, and we will see what 
you. Address at once. AGENCY ‘DEPARTMENT | | 
qmerinn Y ao 439 Lafayette street, 





| York 
WANTED—Expert partner (capital nnnecessa 
in poultry plant. For information, A. WITTMEY 


% East 27th st, New York. 





Pekin ducks, 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE. 
Romulus, 


WHITE DIAMOND POULTRY YARDS, 
y ¥. 





BARRED ROCK and Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Toulouse geese, cheap. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels for sale; 
very best strain. I. C. HAWKINS, Bullville, N Y. 


S C BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, 
cheap. JACOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, O. 








SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE, 
| Send for circular and application blanks. 


| 'WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Po- 
| sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN TELE- 
| GRAPH SCHOOL, 




















BRONZE, TU a ulema $10 trio. KREUTTER, 


Seneca Falls, 





LIVE STOCK 


interested 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—If you are 
‘Star 


in regi stered | Holstein-Friesian cattle send for ‘ 
Farm News,” our new publication. Free. Write 
today. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, 





REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, 
sows bred for spring farrow. Prices reasonable. 





Thirty years’ experience. L. C. NIXON, Lebanon, 
oO. 

HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service: fine in- 
dividuals, richly bred. Also cows, heifers and 


calyes. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





SHROPSHIRE EW E 8 bred ; ram lambs and Ches- 
ter White shetes: service boars: fine stock a spe- 
cialty. SIDNEY SPR AGUE, Falconer, N Y. 








Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 
COCKERELS. EGGS. CHICKS. white and ~ 
brown. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. i. WANTED—Position by a practical farmer as 
| o arm or géentleman’s country place. * 
| SUPERIOR White Rock _cockerels, $3 each. W. | References, BOX 47, Cross River, N.Y. 
| P. NORTHUP, Addison, N Y. ' 
8 © BUFF LEGHORN cockerels. Farm raised. AGENTS WANTED 
I. 8. GILES, Seaford, Del. 


FARMER AGENTS. WANTED- Quickest seller 
ever sold to farmers..W. P. Aikin, King Ferry, 


N Y, sold ten in five hours: Chris Mahrt, Pl 
South Dakota. sold 15 in two days: Cass E. Hast. 
ings, Berthoud. Colorado, sold 14 in two days; 
E. N. Ames, Whitney Crossings, N Y, sold eight 
in seven hours: A. D. Imrie, Andover, South Da- 
kota, sold seven in four hours: A. T. Pe 


Callao, Mo, sold seyen in half day. Hundreds other 
successful agents. Why not you? Big commission. 
me aodey pate _somesns “- secures agency 
‘or your locality. rite now. ARM RECC 

CO, Newton, Ia. —— 


| $300 








MONTHLY SELLING wonderful seyen-piece 


kitchen set. Send for sworn statement $12 dail 
profit ; “exclusive territory. Outfit free. 0. THOMAS 
MFG CO, 14 F St, Dayton, O. 





SCHOOL-BOYS, work for me. 
cinating. NEILE’S. Paterson. N 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Profitable, fas 














SUFFOLK and Tunis sheep; also Sil- 


y INO, 
‘ee ALBERT 


ver-Spangled and Black Hamburg fowls. 
HOLLIDAY, Mineral Springs, N Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS. 
Fall and winter pigs. 





Best of 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





| AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
, 489 Lafayette Street, New York Oity 





| breeding. Service boars. 
| N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 

LARGE YORKSHIRES—Large boar won_ nine 
| firsts 1907. Boar six months, sows bred, pigs. CHAS | 
| S. SNOOK, Utica Mills, Md. 

PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester 

White pigs and roofing slate cheap. W. M. BEN- 


NINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE service boars 
prices reasonable. WM MULLIGAN, 
Rocklet, N Y 


IMEROVED | GE English Yorkshires, best im- 
portation. A. ACA DLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


BERKSHIRE P hon of individual merit and 
choice breeding. . BENNETT. Rochester N Y. 


SHORTHORN calres for sale, both sexes. WM 
SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 

















| MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 





ABENAOUE MACHINE WORKS. be ae — ge | 
Btation. Vt. Builders of the ““Abenaque” Ff 
asoline engines and saw rigs. New p . = 

hay presses : and apec ensilage 


or Columbia 
Se or free catalog. 


blower. Send 


GASOLINE ENGINES, all sizes. A 
hand engines. Wood sawing outfits. 





few second- 
PALMER 


BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HIDES—We pay ear sighest . prices for hides and 
skins. Freight paid on shipments over 100 Ibs. 
Write for tags and prices. PENNSYLVANIA 
HIDE & LEATHER CO, , Pa 





Brother Dorsett addressed the mem- REARWIN. F 





bers on Educational features. ORPINGTON WYAX 
’ DOTTE Leghorns, 

Springfield grange of Erie county month Rocks. Rantams. Imported Collie does. 
CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridgewater, Pa. 


met just before Christmas and con- . 





compfeig oxide. PES t home. 


WANTED—20 home artists to learn crayon por- 
Send 0. Box’ * A for 


outfit. PENN STUDIO, 





yours Re First vegetables im mar- 

ket. From $100 to $1000 per acre 
real . Pineapples, tropical fruits. Aug 
ter homes, ne climate, no malaria, schools, 
| churches. For information address FLORIDA 
EAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT. St Augus- 
tine, Fla, or NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 18 
Adams Street, Chicago, ll. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS. summer homes, hunt- 
ing camps and country real estate of every de 
scription. Circular free upon receipt of 
Dept F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FARM TO RENT—Five 








hundred acres in Ulster 





| county; five miles from large 2 on state road, 
Buildings first class, would divide if wanted. BOX 
Saugerties, N Y. 


FARMS FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 
and healthful. soil pro 
sters. 


Maryland. climate mild 
Write C. & 


ductive, good water. fish and oy 
DAY, Pocomoke City, Md 


20-ACRE FARM. running water, house end barns, 
15 acres tillable. FRANK GALE, West Englewood, 








| Sells White Turkeys. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: In reply to in- 
quiry, I will say that my wife has had 
good success with advertising her. 
White Holland turkeys in Farmer# 
» Exchange. She will probably be with 
you again this fall—[Lester J. Wile 
| iams, R F D No 3, Conneaut, C. 


of 197 only. (Onion and seed grower.) Ww ILL 
WEED, Florida, Orange Co, N Y. 
NEW STRAWBERRY—Bountiful. ont what 
| eeesement a any ot kine her ya- 
rieties. ree. GE 
FARM, Cliitwood, MN J. - “PRUE, 
ees 


li 
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‘THE LATEST MARKETS 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATES: QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 








ts US ag Symes 9 pe 








- Cattle ,; Hogs Sheep 
6 Per 100 ibs. | =| $$$ etn 
“4 og 1908 | 1907 | 1008 1907 | 1908 1907 
: Chicago $6.15 |$6.90 |$4.60 1$6.50 |§6.20 |$5.90 
4 New York -| 6.15 | 6.25 | 5.25) 7.10 | 5.40 | 6.00 

Buffalo -| 6.00 | 650) 480) 6.80) 6.30] 6.00 
“ Kansas City, 6.00 | 6.50 | 4.50] 6.35 | 500; 6.% 
3 Pittsburg .| 5.96 | 6.25 | 4.80} 6.86 | 5.25 5.85 

New York Live Stock Review 

a Receipts of cattle at New York in 

07, as will be seen by the accompany- 
4 ing table, exceeded those of the pre-e 
7 vious year by more than 40,000 head. 
- The per cent of caitle exported from 
te this part compared with the receipts 
ir was considerably less than in 1906; 
; hence it may be assumed that the 
- number of cattle slaughtered here in 
" 07 ‘must have been at least 75,000 in 
excess of os. Prices for fat beeves in ———_——— x f 
2 07 were 50@75c higher than in Jan, ————— eee yA, > j 
Be 06; but fough cattle showed no —— v0 
_ improvement, and medium and com- ——— 
r, mon cows were lower. Beginning with ; 
” Feb, "07, the comparison was less 
-E favorable” for all sorts of cat-|~ 
a" -tle and range of prices for 
R. fat cattle from Feb 1 to Dec ¥ 

{ 1 was not over 25@40c in exse’s en Ou 

ont of the corresponding months of . 06, 








and during Dec the decline was very 


marked, prices averaging 2%c lower 
ed than in Dec of the previous year and ee a 
or 


prime beeves closing 50c lower 











4 THE TREND OF SHEEP PRICES N * hb 
ies ; Receipts of sheep and lambs tlie e or— 
200 , past year exceeded those of '06. Sheep ] 
E- sold lower during the first six months 
of ‘O7 than in the corresponding 
~ months of ’06; prices of lambs from _ 1 
oP. Feb 1 t6 July 1 compared favorably ora doctor or assistance of any sort at any 
with those of the previous year; from . : ve ‘ r 
-— July 1 to Sept 15 the market with time, a reliable telephone is a friend in need. 
some fiuctuations was considerably ° " 4 pf , 
lower than in the corresponding pe- It is a time-saver when time is most valuable; 
lee riod of ‘06. Prices rallied after the f . ° ° . 
rig middle of Sept, ruling about the same oiten a life-saver in illness—a property-saver in 
ist- as the previous year until Nov, when a a 
of a decline set in. The market reached fire or theft—a money-saver by furnishing latest 
a. a low level in Dec, rallying, however, 
De the laiet wert Gf the’ whonth, but closes - market and weather reports. But you cannot 
her ing 25c lower than in °O6. : . 

: et th ll serv . 
on. Seimg = aia Sam Oe: get the full service, value and benefit of a tele 
_ Receipts of swine the past year ex- phone unless you have a reliable telephone— 
— ceeded those of ’'06. Opening prices b d I 
ece were nearly $1 p 100 ibs higher than uy ANA USE ONLY 
4 at the beginning of '06, and were well 


maintained until the lafter part of 
7 Oct, when there was a terrific slump 


fae in th ket which with slight A tus d 
——? chéinnte cutee. - Seocteeee es the 6 6 9 9 ara an 
PT close. of the: year when hogs were ; e - quipment 


selling $2 lower than the correspond- 
ing time in ’06. 
LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS AT N Y 


Cattle Sheep Swine made by Western Electric Company, and you will have in your 





ch ‘ re Or . . og 
907 ....¢ 59,375 1,881,911 ‘ ; 
= 9s. bry by eg tts 749.819 line the reliability that comes from 30 years’ experience in the mak- 
23 - 4 ps . . ""*,° 
90 222668000 L76L000 1°878.000 ing of telephonic apparatus, and from the unequalled facilities at 
1908 .... 573,000 1,944,000 1,518,000 : 
ity 1902 |.2:572:000 2'088,000 1,349,000 its command. 
— 1901 .... 684,000 2,162,000 1,681,000 . . “ 
— ; 1900 .... 640,000 1,953,000 1,828,000 
acre cobiene scatter duaandines Write Us for Prices and Information on Rural and Suburban Equipment 
DA With the opening of the New Year ; .’ 
cee. a firmer tone for all departments of é 
= the live stock trade is manifest. Clos- WESTE 
— ing quotations at the close of last 
tant week were: Steers $3.50G rd Png 
. Ibs, bulls 83@440, cows -75@4.25, | 
rests yeals 6@10, barnyard calves 3.75@4, | Manufacturers and Suppliers of all Apparatus and Equipment used 
yearlings 3( 3.25, western calves 3..50 | in the Construction, Operation and Maintenahce df Telephone Plants 
ister @5.25, sheep 3@5, cull sheep ryt : eis y 
oad, 275, lambs 625@8, cull lambs 5@6, | , Dallas india napolis ‘ = Moines Omaha Seattle 
ox yearlings 3@3.26, western calves 3.50 Philadelphia ns, Se. Peak Kenses chy Salt Lake City pat a 


yearlings 5.50@5.75. Good to choice | 


p of draft horses 200@275 ea, chunks, 1100 | Norrusen Ecxcresc axp Manvractuamc Company, Lrp., Mowrasar anp Woeures 





| 
ot to 1300 Ibs, 180@225, , 4 Use Addreis Nearest You 
ros Western Live Stock Trade in 1907 | 
= In spite of the business depression 





: 
eee 
aN 


“3 asa 
during the closing months of OT, the ers, 7 to im When You Write to an Advertiser =) 
year proved a notable one tor the situated f your Hat ~- Ms Always begin your letter with the wonde 3 io 

rk Chicago Mve stock trade. The total ern eee. Write for Circulars ‘“ a 
in- valuation of live stock handled there eme southern s by ary e I saw your adv, in the old, relies 














ad for the 12 months reached the stu- | F.E. Myers & Bro. A. A” You will find it will briag Sa 
ier ; pendous sum of $319,202,000, the larg- Ashiand, Ohio & prompt reply and very courteous treal — 
re est on record. Ali things considered, 3 ie . ~ fac . ; 
ith prices averaged well : , ment, Our advertisers glad wed 
| ile Average prices of beef cattle were catalogs to and answer questions for . 
@mewhat higher than the preceding | * - - Pe readers. ; 
J ti =m vous 
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. than they had expected, taking gen- 


_ that has a breaking out of 


. Louis 


. @7, feeding lambs 5@6. 


in water. 


‘Also mix one ounce oxide of zine and 
- two ounces: vaseline. 
gence a 


‘year. . Hog prices fluctuated widely. 
‘op price was $7.25, made in Feb. The 
lowese tigures prevailed in Dec. Aver- 
age prices for sheep and lambs broke 
all records, wethers making 5.25, 
and lambs 7.05. Top lambs were 
9.25, and sheep 7.25. Feeding sheep 
sold at phenomenal figures. Horse 
receipts footed up 102,000, a loss of 
24,900 from the preceding year. Drafts 
averaged 194, the best figure in the 
history of the market. Calf: receipts 
in ’O7 were 421,000, another record- 
lreaker. . Veals averaged $6.40, com- 
pared with 6.25 in ’06. 
~ During the year 658 pure-bred cat- 
tle were sold at auction in the city, 
tae average price realized being $192. 
In *06, sales. were 490 head at an 
average of $143. For ’07, Shorthorns 
came out best with an average of 
{373 on 201 head. Forty-nine Gallo- 
ways made $173, some 242 Angus 
realized $115 and 174 Herefords aver- 
aged 

Cattle receipts at Kansas City ag- 
fregated 2,380,000, the heaviest busi- 
ress in the history of that market. 
The movement of cattle at St Louis 
was 1.130,000, exceeded in only one 
year, ’03. Omaha’s. receipts were 
1,158,000, the greatest ever known at 
that point. 

Hog receipts at Kansas City were 
2901,000, the largest since ‘01. St 
arrivals were 2,060,000, a 
record-breaker. Oma2ha’s offerings of 
swine aggregated 2,253,000 head, a 
Idss from '06. Kansas City received 
3,578,000 sheep, the second largest 
run’ on record. Omaha _ received 
7,088,000, the heaviest supply in that 
market’s history. St Louis got 563,- 

sheep, a loss from ’06. 


CHICAGO'S LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
"OT ...3,305,300 7,201,000 4,218,000 
06 ...5,329,200 7,275,000 4,805,400 
05 ...3,410,400 7,725,700 4,736,500 
04 ...3,259,100 7,238,700 504,600 
08 ...3,432,400 7,325,900 4,582,700 
‘O02 ...2,941,! 7,895,200 4,515,700 
CHICAGO AVERAGE PRICES 

Beef steers Hogs Nat sheep 
i. See - $6.00 $6.10 $5.20 
06> s.... 5.60 6.25 5.15 
"OB 22002 5:00 5.25 5.00 
Se vece 10 5.15 4.10 
Me ccc 4.00 6.00 3.85 
. BBR 6.85 4.05 


At Chicago, the inquiry for desir- 
able grades of cAttle brightened some- 
what. Occasional advances noted, al- 
though the market could not be called 
sharply higher. Packers concede that 
the demand for beef is running larger 


eral business conditions into consid- 
eration. Of course, if shippers persist 
in overburdening the market with 
supplies, they must take the conse- 
quences. 


Good to _— native beeves nia 
Common to fair native beeves . 
her cows, choice to extra 






eee ee eee eeeereneneeee 





Good to prince heifers . 
Stags, good to choice 


The demand for f 
was of a more aggre 







cows and bulls 
ve nature. Even 
canning cows shared to some extent 


in the improvement. Choice veals 
were sought after, although arrivals 
were liberal. 

Uncertainty still seems to be the 
main feature of the hog market. It 
is a case of one man’s guess being as 
good as another’s. Prices for a time 
ruled around $4.50@4.65 p 100 Ibs for 
desirable packing and shipping swine. 

“There was more life to the sheep 
trade, and killers were not adverse to 
giving decidedly higher prices for the 
more desirable grades of muttons and 
lambs. Wethers sold around $4.75@ 
§.20, with yearlings at 5.50@5.75. Ewes 
commanded 4.25@4.75, fat lambs 6.50 


Acne—A. B. C., N Y, has a cow 
small 
pimples on her udder. Give 14% pounds 
Epsom salts at a dose, dissolved 
After the physic operates 
give one-half ounce nitrate of potas- 
sium at a dose twice 4 day in ‘bran 
‘mash and continue it for one week. 








Rub on a little 
day- 





THE 


THE GRAIN TRADE 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


—_—~ 











Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 
tet || —— —— ——_|__ 

- } 

Chicago 1.01 | .77 | 59 | .40 51. | 34 
New York.) 1.08 | 84 | .7 53 54 | .39 
Boston. | — _ 7 54 58 | .42 
Fa ye | 1.03 | .78 | 63 | 44 | 53 | .37 
| 9 7 60 .40 50 A 

Min’ ois 4105 | 80 | 59 | 42 | 5O | .33 
Liverpool | 1.14 | 93 | .74 | 58 | — | —_ 
At Chicago, the new year is now 
in full swing, and its opening days 


have witnessed a fair degree of firm- 
ness in wheat prices. Foreign advices 
tended to infuse strength into the sit- 
uation. The needs of European coun- 
tries for American  breadstuffs this 
season have been fully commented on 
in these columns. The main deterrent 
factor in the export trade in wheat is 
the comparatively high range of prices 
now prevailing in the U S. No 2 red 


wheat, cash, sold around $1@1.02 p 
bu at this market, No 2 spring 1.08 
@1.12, May delivery quotable near 
1.08, 


Corn prices showed a tendency to 


advance, this followed by an eas- 
ier feeling. Recently live stock 
markets improved a little, and 
no doubt this has encouraged west- 


ern feeders to some extent. Some big 
dealers in corn at the Atlantic sea- 
board inform American Agriculturist 
that the quality of ’07 shipments from 
the west is so far proving better than 
expected. However, this is attributed 
to extreme caution on the part of 
western shippers in sending eastward 
nothing but well-graded corn. No 2 
quotable here around 60c p bu; May 
delivery ranged 60@6l1c., 


LATEST 









no violent price changes. 
some complaint in 
light weight of new oats now being 
received. 

Rye prices about as last noted, or 
possibly a shade easier. Cash. rye 
generally held its own, while the 
weakness was discerniblé mainly in 
future deliveries. No 2 in store sold 
at 77@78c p bu. 

Offerings of grass seeds not particu- 
larly large. Demand fairly good, and 
prices exhibited strength. Choice cash 
clover sold at 16%c p lb or better; 
Mar delivery quotable up to Ilic. 
Millets $1.20@1.35 p 100 Ibs, hun- 
garian 1.25@1.40, mustard 1@1.15, 
buckwheat 1.75. 

At New York, exporters are show- 
ing considerable activity in securing 
corn. This is helping the market at 
this point. Offerings of oats are run- 
ing rather moderate, and trade in 
barley and malt is quiet but firm. 
Some millers report difficulty procur- 
ing sufficient supplies of wheat, but 
the situation from their standpoint is 
helped to some extent by the rather 
dull trade in flour. No 2 red winter 
wheat brings $1.08@1.09 p bu f o b, 
No 1 northern spring wheat 1.25, No 
2 old corn in elevators 74c p bu, white 
corn 69c f o b, cornmeal 1.50@1.70 p 
100 lbs, hominy 3.60@3.75 p_ bbl, 
mixed oats 54c p bu, white clipped 
oats 56@64c, according to weight and 
quality, rye 921@95c, barley 1.15@1.20, 
malt 1.25@1.30. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 
At New York, supplies fairly steady 
but demand moderate at unchanged 
prices. Strictly fancy fruit scarce; 
Kings $2.50@4 p bbl, Northern Spy 
2.25@3.50, Baldwins 2.25 @3.25, 
Greenings 3@4.50, Snows 2.25@3. 
Cabbage 








There is‘ 
the east at the { 










THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting, 
A Continuous Opes 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ledder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before drese« 
ing. Guaranteed Works 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO COO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


Well DRILLING 


MACHINES 
70 sizes and 


styles for d a ow 
shsilow ae in any Kind’ of soil or oe ng San, 2 
whee! on yr: nyo or horse powers. 
ieatlie. ean operate 


cnies’ 
WILLIAMS BROS. - - itthacat,¥ 

















“Farmers Favorite” 
Feed Cooker and Boiler“ 


Just what is needed on every farm. 
Can be used for a great variety of 
ee ge po 











LEWIS MFG. C8., Box B, Conrtawe, H. Y- 








Well DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., ‘TIFFIN, OHIG 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on 








The oats market proved somewhat At New York, market is weak, 
irregular, yet in the main there were with rather light demand. Danish Editorial Page. 





























































































Pacific 
Northwest: 


ae 


Oregon, Washington 


and Idaho 


These great states contain 20,000,000 acres 
fine government land, from which 
160-acre tracts can be had for a — 


of 


fee of about $22. 


There are. hundreds of thousands of acres 
“school section’? of Oregon w 
can be purchased for $2.50 per acre. 
don’t you go out and see for yourself? It 
isn’t what you read but what you see that will 
convince you that you can own good land out here 
and forever get rid of the landlord. 


in the ‘ 


The way to get there is via the 


Union Pacific 


Write for full information to 
E. L. LOMAX, C. P.A., 


Omaha, Neb. 


ich 
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 bbi, celery 45@50c p 


1@2 p bx; h 
5b i80 lbs, Norfolk kale 75>@90ec p 


ed $9@12 p ton, domestic 6@7, red 
25@1.50.p bbl. 

At Pittsburg, market generall 
rm, domestic. barrels $1.15@2. 
;@7 p ton, Danish 9@10. 

At Philadelphia, cabbage firmer, 
vith: fair demand. Choice Danish $10 


(11 p ton, domestic 6@8. 


At Buffalo, fair _supply, and’ steady 
prices, $3@3.50 p 100 lbs, common 
grades 2@2.50. 

Eggs 

Receipts of eggs at N Y for the cal- 
endar year ’O7 recorded the heavy 
total of 4,426,000 cases. The average 
price paid for fresh gathered western 
first during the year was 21.7 p Ib, 
refrigerator eggs 20.4c, western limed 
eggs, 19.3c. 

At New York, receipts increased 
slightly, but consist. chiefly of storage 
eggs. Fresh gathered only slightly 
more. than abundant. Prime grades 
scarce. Fresh gathered 28@29c p doz, 
refrigerator 18@19%c, limed 16@18c. 

Beans 

At New York, the usual dullness of 
this season of the year pervades the 
market, and there is small trading in 
all lines. Choice marrows $2.30@2.35 
p bu, pea beans 2.25@2.30, white kid- 
ney 2.65@2.70, red kidney 2@2.05, 


_ yellow eyes 2.15@2.20, limas 3.60. 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, receipts of country 
dressed calves moderate, dressed 
grades bringing 11@12%c p ib, pork 


7@8e, roasting pigs 10@18c, hét- 
house lambs $8@10 each. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, no change in evap 


apple situation Business continues 
light. Prime apples 8@8%c p Ib, sun- 
dried 7@8c, evap raspberries 34 @35c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, slight adyance in 
cranberries, Cape Cods $7.50@8 p bbl, 
Jerseys 5@6, Kieffer pears 2.50@3.25 
p bbl, Dutchess 2.50@4, Fla strawber- 
ries 20@40c p at, grape fruit 2@5 p 
bx. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, slightly better tone 
in market. But little actual advance 
in prices, Prime timothy hay $20@ 
21 p ton, mixed clover 18@21, long 
rye straw 12@12.50, oat and wheat 
5@10. * 


Lamber 
Reports from Minn say that lum- 
ber prices in the N W have been cut 
down materially. Four-inch boards 
are off $3 p 1000 ft, and other grades 
1@2. Laths dropped 50c p 1000. 
Mill Feeds / 
At New York, market steady, with 
business rather limited. City bran, 
100-ib. sacks, $27 p ton, middlings 
21.50, red dog, 120-lb sacks, 30, lin- 
seed meal 31.50@31.75. 
Onions 
At New York, good demand for 
choice stock, and such has ruled firm 
and slightly higher. The lower qual- 
ities drag at low figures. Ct white 
$2.50@4.50 p bbl, yellows 2@2.50, 
state whites 1@1.25 p bskt, state and 
western yéllows 1@2 p bag, Orange 
Co yellows 1.50@2 p bag. 
Potatoes 
At New York, liberal offerings have 
met with moderate demand and mar- 
ket has ruled weak with slight de- 
Cline. L I $2.25@2.50, Bermudas 3@5, 
state and western 1.75@2 p sk, Jer- 
seys 1.75@2 p bbl: 
Poultry 
At New York, supplies of live poul- 


try continued heavy but active ‘de- 
mand, and receipts cleaned up 
promptly. “Live fowls 12@13c p Ib, 


roosters 8c, turkeys 13@1l4c, ducks 11 
@12c, geese 10@1ic, pigeons 20c p pr, 
dressed poultry weak, owing to unsat- 


_ isfactory condition of bulk of stock. 


Chickens, 3-to 4 libs, 18@23c p Ib, 
western dry picked 15@20c, roasting 
thickens 14@18c, fowls 11@12c, ca- 
Pons 18@20c, Jersey and Md turkeys 
19@20c, western 16@7c, southern 14 


@lic, ducks 10@12c, geese 10@1ic, 
Bquabs 3@3.75 p doz 

Vegetables 
At New York, brussels sprouts 


Bearce 6@12c p qt, carrots $2.50@3 p 
doz stalks, chic- 
ary 50@70e p bskt, Fla cukes $1@2. 
Cauliflower $2@4.50p bbi, Fla égg- 

horse-radish  $2@ 


ry 1.26 p bx, pickle onions a 

50 p bbl, oyster plant $2@3 p 1 
bchs, okra $1.25@2.25 p carrier, pep- 
pers 75c@$1.25, string beans $1.500 
2.25, Hubbard squash $1.50@2 p bbl 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
08... 29 28 28 
*O7.. 33 31 31 
’06.. 2644 26 254% 


The end of the holiday trade marks 
less unsettled prices and all markets 
show a firmer trend. Buyers show 


no disposition to stock up.as yet, but] 
“there is a very healthy demand for 


all choice grades. Dealers who are 
carrying moderate stocks are disposed 
to hold without reducing prices. Pack- 
ing stock sells slowly on all markets. 


At Boston, little change since last 
week. Receipts moderate and only 
strictly fine butter steady. Northern 
N Y¥ cmy 28c p Ib, western 27@28c, 
N Y dairy 23@24c, packing stock 17 
@18c, renovated .20c. 

At New York, butter market gen- 
erally steady and unchanged. Receipts 
somewhat low, but up to the standard 
for this season. Fancy stock scarce 
and all grades held to firm quotations 
by this fact. Extra cmy tubs 28@ 
29e p lb, common 26@27c, state dairy 
26@28c, process 22@23c, factory 17a 
a rolls 16@19c, packing stock 16 
@18c. 





THE LATEST 


bbl, Fla lettuce 50c@$1 p bsk yo 





a = ———=—s | 
At Chicago, a firm feeling continues 


and fcy grades have held their own. 
Trade has been fair, best sorts in 
light supply. Cmy 28@29c p Ib, dairy 
25@26c. renovated 21c, packing stock 
16@17, rolls 17c. 
The Cheese Markets 
The stocks of cheese Jan 1 over the 
country are considerably larger than 
one year ago and show a marked gain 
over two years ago. Total stocks Jan 
1, 1908, 1,894,379 bxs; Jan 1, 1907, 
1,307,940; Jan 1, 1906, 1,278,346. 
Stocks in New York city Jan 1, 1908, 
large 13,180 bxs, small 97,491. 
Receipts of cheese at N Y for the 


calendar year "07 were moderate at | 


904,000 pkgs. Fancy large -colory 
cheese averaged right at l4c p Ib for 
the year. 

At Chicago, market rather dull, de- 
mand strong. All grades rule easy. 
American makes show strongest tend- 
ency. Choice twins 11%@12%c p 
lb, daisies 13144c, Swiss Ic, limburger 
14%c, brick 11@11%c. 


At New York, market shows no 


change and stocks on hand are lighter 
than generally supposed. Holdings in 
the state are heavy and the prices 


have not changed. State fcy 15@ 
15%c p 1b, state skims 9@I1l1c, full 
skims 1@2c. 


At Boston, nothing new in the mar- 
ket. Trade is quiet and sales few, ex- 
cept of fine grades. N Y twins 15@ 
15t%4c, N Y¥ skims 11@12c. 


A Year of High Butter Prices 


The year 1907 goes down into his- 
tory as one in which phenomenally 
high prices prevailed for butter. Fig- 
ures are now available showing the 
trafic in this commodity at New 
York during the past year. It ap- 
pears that receipts aggregated 2,165,- 
000 packages, or a loss of about 170,- 
000 packages from the preceding 
year. The average price paid for 
creamery tubs in ’07 was nearly 28c 
p lb. This is more than 3c p Ib higher 
than the average for '06, and one 
has to go back many years to find 
its equal. 

The year was characterized by 
very light export trade. In fact, 
this is but to be expected in view of 
the scarcity of butter on this side the 
ocean, and the almost prohibitive 
prices asked from exporters. In fact, 
there has been considerable talk of 
the advisabélity of importing butter 
to this country, and some dealers be- 
lieve they could figure a profit in 
spite of the duty of 6e p Ib demand- 
ed on all butter brought to .this 
country. An obstacle to imports is 
the presence of preseryAtives in some 
foreign butter. This complaint has 
been registered more particularly 
against the Australian product. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO COW OWNERS 


It is with more than ordinary enthusiasm that we beg to 
call the attention of cow owners and dairy farmers to the new 
1908 line of the improved De Laval Cream Separators, consist- 
ing of ten machines, ranging in capacity from 135 Ibs. to 1350 
Ibs of milk per hour. 

Although for a number of years De Laval machines have 
seemed as nearly perfect as separators could be, thousands of 
dollars have been and are being spent annually in the effort to 
improve them, The past two years of exveriments and tests 
‘have been unusually productive of new ideas and big improve- 
ments in separator construction. Even the highest hopes of 
the De Laval exverimental force and mechanical experts them- 
selves have been exceeded. 

The principal De Laval improvements are greater sim- 
plicity of construction, ease of cleaning and replacement of parts, 
less cost of repairs when necessary, easier hand operation, 
more complete separation under hard conditions, greater capa- 
city and a material reduction of prices in proportion to capacity. 

The line includes several new styles and capacities of 
machines never offered heretofore. No matter how small or 
how large the dairy the new De Laval line has a machine 
exactly suited for it. 

If you intend buying a separator do not fail to examine 
the new De Laval styles before you make your selection, as 
otherwise you must surely regret it later on, A handsome new 
1908 DeLaval catalog can be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 
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Only a Common Fellow 


By L. M. Montgomery 


7N my i dearie’s wedding 
morning I wakened early 
and went to her room. Long 
and long ago she had made 
me promise that I would 
wake her on the morning 
of her wedding day. “You 
were the first to take me in 
28 your arms when I came into 
the world, Nurse Anne,” she had said, 
“and I want you to be the first to 
greet me on that wonderful day.” 

But that was long ago and now my 
heart foreboded that there would be 
no need of wakening her. And there 
Was not. She was lying there awake, 
very quiet, with her hand under her 
«heek and her big blue eyes fixed on 
the window through which a pale, 
cull light was creeping in—a joyless 
light it was and enough to make a 
body shiver. I felt more ilke weep- 
ing than rejoicing and my heart took 
to aching when’ I saw her there so 
white and patient, more like a girl 
\ho was waiting for a winding sheet 
than for a bride’s veil. But she smiled 
lrave-like when I sat down on her 
bed and took her hand. 

“You look as if you hadn’t slept all 
night, dearie,” I said. 

“I didn’t—not a great deal,” she 
wnswered me. “But the night didn’t 
seem long; no, it seemed too short. I 
was thinking of a great many things. 
What time is it, Nurse Anne?” 

“Five o'clock.” 

“Then in six hours more—”’ She 
suddenly sat up in her bed, her great 
thick rope of brown hair falling over 
her white shoulders, and flung her 
wrms about me and burst into tears 
on my old breast. I petted and 
soothed her and said not a word; and 
after awhile she stopped crying, but 
«he still sat with her head so that I 
couldn’t see her face. 

“We didn’t think it would be like 
this once, did we, Nurse Anne?’ she 
said very softly. é 2 

“It shouldn’t be like this now,” I 
said. I had to say it. I never could 
bide the thought of this marriage and 
I couldn’t pretend to. It was all her 
stepmother’s doings—right well I 
knew that. My dearie would never 
have taken Mark Foster else. 

“Don’t let us talk of that,” she said, 
soft-like and beseeching, just the 
same way she used to speak when she 
was a baby-child and wanted to coax 
me into something. “Let us talk 
about the old days and—him.” 

“JT don’t see much use in talking of 
him when you’re going to marry Mark 
Toster today,” I said. But she put 
her hand over my mouth, 

“Tt’s for the last time, Nurse Anne. 
After today I can never talk of him, 
or even think of him. It’s four years 
s'nee he went away. Do you remem- 
ber-how he looked, Nurse Anne?” 

“T mind well enough, I reckon,” 
I said kind of curt-like. And I dii. 
Owen hadn’t a face a body could for- 
get, that long face of his with its 
clean color and its eyes made to look 
love into a woman’s. When I thought 
of Mark Foster’s sallow skin and lank 
jaws I felt sick-like. Not that Mark 
was ugly—he was just a common- 
looking fellow. 

“He was so handsome, wasn’t he, 
Nurse Anne?” my dearie went on in 
that patient voice of hers. “So .tall 
and strong and handsome. I,wish we 
hadn’t parted in anger. It was fool- 
ish of us to quarrel. But it would 
have been all right if he had lived to 
come back. I know it would have 
been all right; I know he didn’t carry 
any bitterness against me to his death. 
I thought once, Nurse Anne, that I 
would go through life true to him and 
then over on the other side I’d meet 
him just as before, all his and his 
only. But it isn’t to be.” 


“Thanks to your stepma’s wheedling . 


and Mark Foster’s scheming,” said I 

“No, Mark didn’t scheme,” she said 
patiently. “Don’t be unjust to Mark, 
Wurse Anne. He has been very good 
and kind.” 

“He’s stupid as a howlet and-as 
stubborn as Solomon’s mule.” I said, 
for I would say it. “He’s just a com- 
mon fellow and yet he thinks ‘he’s 
good enough for my beauty.” 

“Don’t talk about Mark,” she plead- 
e4 again. “I mean to be a good, 
f-'thful wife to him. But I’m’ my 
own woman yet—yet—for just a few 
more sweet hours and I want to give 
them to him. The last hours of my 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


pemigenheee, they must belong to 
im,”’ . 


So she talked of him, me sitting 
there and holding her, with her lovely 
hair hanging down over my arm, and 
my heart aching so for her that it 
hurt bitter. She didn’t feel as bad 
as I did because she’d got it all over 
and made up her mind what to do and 
was resigned. She was going to 
marry Mark Foster, but her heart was 
down there in South Africa,in that 
grave nobody knew of, where the 
Boers buried Owen Graham, if they 
did bury him at all. And she went 
over all they had been to each other 
since they were mites of babies, going 
to school together and meaning even 
then to be married when they grew 
up; and the first words of love he’d 
said to her and what sheW dreamed 
and hoped for. The only thing she 
didn’t bring up was the time he 
thrashed Mark Foster for bringing her 
apples. She never mentioned Mark’s 
name; it was all Owen—Owen—and 
how he looked and what. might have 
been if he hadn’t gone off to the Boer 
war and got shot. And there was me 
holding her and listening to it all and 
her stepma sleeping sound and tri- 
umphant in the next room. 

When she had talked it al] out she 
lay down on her pillow again. The 
sun was up by now and the red rays 
came in at the window and one fell 
right on her white breast like a stain 
of blood. It made me frightened to 
see it so I got up and went downstairs 
to light the fire. I felt terribly old 
and tired. My feet seemed to drag 
and the tears kept coming in my eyes 
though I tried to keep them away, for 
well I knew ’twas a bad omen to be 
weeping on a wedding day. 

Before lage, Isabella Clark came 
down, bri—nt and  pleased-looking 
enough, she was. I’d never liked Isa- 
bella from the, day Philippa’s father 
brought her here; and I liked her less 
thdn ever this morning. She was one 
of your sly, deep women, always smil- 
ing smooth and scheming. I'll say it 
for her that she had been good enough 
to Philippa; but it was her doings 
that my dearie was to marry Mark 
Foster that day. 

“Up betimes, Anne,” she said, smil- 
ing and speaking me fair as she al- 
ways did, and hating me in her heart 
as well I knew. ““That is right, for 
we'll have plenty to do today. A 
wedding makes lots of work.” 

“Not this sort of a wedding,” I said, 
sour-like. “I don’t call it a wedding 
when two people just get married and 
sneak off as if they were ashamed of 
it, as well they might be in this case.” 

“It is Philippa’s own wish that ail 
should be very quiet,” said Isabella, 
smooth as cream. “You know I’d 
have given her a big wedding if she’d 
wanted it.” 

“Oh, it’s better quiet,” I said. “The 
fewer to see Philippa marry a man 
like Mark Foster, the better,” 

“Mark Foster is a good meg, Anne.” 

“No good man would be c@rtent to 


buy a girl as he’s bought Philippa,” I 
said, determined not to give in to her. 
“He’s a common fellow, not fit for my 
dearie to wipe her feet on.. It’s well 
that her mother didn’t live to see this 
day; but such a day would never have 
come if she’d lived.” rp 

“T dare say Philippa’s mother would 
have remembered that Mark Foster is 
very well off quite as readily as worse 
people,” said Isabella, a. little spiteful- 
ly. I liked her better when she was 
spiteful than when she was smooth. 
I didn’t feel so seared of her then. 
They were to be married at eleven 
o’clock and at nine I went up to help 
Philippa dress. She was no fussy 
bride, caring much what she looked 
like. If Owen had been the bride- 
groom it would have been different. 
Nothing would have pleased her then; 
but now it was only just, ‘“‘That will 
do very well, Nurse Anne,” without 
even glancing at it. 

Still, nothing could prevent her 
from looking lovely when she was 
dressed; my dearie would have been 
a beauty in a beggarmaid’s rags. In 
her white dress and veil she was as 
fair as a queen. Then she sent me 
out. 

“T want to be alone my last hour,” 
she said. “Kiss me once, Nurse Anne 
—NMother Anne.” 

When I'd gone down, crying like 
the old fool I was, I heard a rap at 
the door. My first thought was to go 
out and send Isabella to it, for I sup- 
posed it was Mark Foster come ahead 
of time and small stomach I had for 
seeing him. I fall trembling even yet 
when I think, “What if I had sent 
Isabella to that door?” 

But go I did and opened it, defiant- 
like, kind of hoping it was Mark Fos- 
ter to see the tears on my face. I 
opened it, and staggered back like I'd 
got a blow. “Owen! Lord ha’ mercy 
on us! Owen! I said, just like that. 
going cold all over, for it’s the truth 
that I thought it was his spirit come 
back to forbid that unholy marriage. 

But he sprung right in and caught 
my wrinkled old hands in a grasp that 
was of flesh and blood. 

“Nurse Anne, I’m not too late?” he 
said savage-like. “Tell me I’m in 
time!” 


I looked up at him, standing over 
me there tall and handsome, no 
change in him except that he was so 
brown and had a little white scar on 
his forehead; and though I couldn’t 
understand at all, being all bewildered 
like, I felt a great deep thankfulness. 

“No, you’re not too late,” I said. 

“Thank God,” said he under his 
breath. And then he pulled me into 
the parlor and shut the door. 

“They told me at the station that 
Philippa was to be married to Mark 
Foster today. I couldn’t believe it, 
but I came.straight here as fast as 
horse flesh could bring me. Nurse 
Anne, it can’t be true! She can’t care 
for Mark Foster even if she doesn’t 


care for me any more.” 
“It’s true enough that she 


is to 

















A SAFE RETREAT FROM THE MERCILESS HUNTER 
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marry Mark,” I said, laughing asd 
-crying together, “but she doesn’t leve 
him. Every beat of her heart is far 
you. It’s all her stepma’s doings 
Mark has got a mortgage on the plate 
and he told Isabella Clark if Philippa 
would marry him he’d burn the mart- 


gage and if she-wouldn’t he'd foreclese, : 


Philippa’s sacrificing herself to save 
her ma for her dead father’s sake 
It’s all your ‘fault,” I cried, getting 
over my bewilderment. “We thought 
you were dead. Why didn’t you come 
home when you were alive? Why 
didn’t you write?’ 

“I did write after I got out of the 
hospital, more than once or thrice.” 
he said, “and never a word in am 
swer, Nurse Anne. What was I ts 
think when Philippa wouldn’t answer 
my letters?” 

“She never got one,” I cried. “She 
wept her sweet eyes out over you 
Somebody must have got those letters,” 

And I knew then and I know now, 
though never a shadow of proof have 
I, that Isabella Clark had got them— 
and kept them. That woman woulé 
stick at nothing. 

“Well, we’ll sift that matter some 
other time,” said Owen impatiently. 
“There are other things to think ef 
now. I must see Philippa.” 

“I'll manage it for you,” I said 
eagerly; but just as I spoke the door 
opened and Isabella and Mark came 
in. Never shall I forget the look om 
Isabella’s face. I almost felt sorry 
for her. She turned sickly yellow and 
her ‘eyes went wild; they were look- 
ing at the downfall of all her schemes 
and hopes. I didn’t look at Mark Fos- 
ter at first and when I did there 
wasn’t anything to see. His face was 
just as sallow and wooden as ever; he 
did look so undersized and common 
beside Owen. Nobody’d ever have 
picked him out for a bridegroom. 

Owen spoke first: “I want to see 
Philippa,” he said, as if it was but 
yesterday he’d gone away. 

All Isabella’s smoothness and policy 
had dropped away from her and the 
real woman stood there as I'd always 
known her, plotting and unscrupulous 

“You ean’t see her,” she said des- 
perate-like. “She doesn’t want to see 
you. You went and left her and never 
wrote and she knew you weren't worth 
fretting over and she has learned to 
care for a Petter man.” 

“TI did write, and I think you know 
that better than most folks,” said 
Owen, trying hard to speak quiet. “As 
for the rest, I’m not going to discuss 
it with you. When I hear from Phil- 
ippa’s own lips that she cares for an- 
other man I’Il believe it and not be- 
fore.” 

“You’ll never hear it from her lips,” 
said I 

Isabella gave me a venomous -look. 
“You'll not see Philippa until she isa 
better man’s wife,”’ she said stubborn- 
ly, “and I order you to leave my 
house, Owen Graham.” 

“No.” It was Mark Foster whe 
spoke. He hadn’t said a word, but he 
came forward now and stood in front 
of Owen. Such a difference as there 
was between them! But he looked 
Owen right in the face, quiet like, and 
Owen glared back in fury? “Will it 
satisfy you, Mr Graham, if Philippa 
comes down here and chooses betweer 
us?” 

“Yes, it. will,” said Owen. 
‘Mark Foster turned to me. 
and bring her down,” he said. 

Isabella, judging Philippa by her- 
self, gave a little moan of despair; and 
Owen, blinded by love.and hope, 
thought his cause was won. But I 
knew my dearie too well to be glad 
and Mark Foster did, too, and I hated 
him for it. 

I went up to my dearie’s room, all 
pale and shaking. When I went in 
she came to meet me, like a girl going 
to meet death. 

“Is—it—time? she said, with her 
hands locked tight together. 

I said not a word, hoping that the 
sudden sight of Owen would break 
down her resolution. I just held out 
my hand to her and led her down- 
stairs. She clung to me and her hands 
were as cold as snow. When I opened 
the parlor door I stepped back and 
pushed her in before me. 

She just cried, “Owen,” and shook 
so that I put my arms about her to 
stead her. y 
ta d her, his face and eyes jail 

; 


“Go 


Owen made a _ step: 
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‘aflame with his love.and longing, but 
Mark barred his way. 

“Wait till she has made her choice,” 
the said; and then he turned to Phil- 
appa. -I couldn’t see my dearie’s face, 
but I could see Mark’s, and there 
wasn’t < spark of feeling in it. Be- 
hind it was Isabella’s, all pinched and 

ray. 

“Philippa,” said Mark, “Owen Gra- 
ham has cOme.back. He says he has 
never forgotten you and that he. wrote 
to you ‘several times. I have told him 
that you have promised to marry me, 
but I leave you freedom of choice. 
Which of us-will you marry, Phil- 
ippa?” 

“My dearie stood straight up and 
the trembling left her. She stepped 
back and I could see her face white 


as the dead, but caim and resolved. 

“TI have promised to marry you, 
Mark, and I will keep my word,” she 
said. 

The color came back to Isabella 
Clark’s face, but Mark’s did not 
change. 

“Philippa!” cried Owen, anfi the 
pain in his voice made my old heart 
ache bitterer than ever, “have you 
ceased to leve me?” 

My dearie would have been more 
than human if she could have resist- 
ed the pleading in his.tone, She said 
no word, but just looked at him for 
a moment. We all saw the look; her 
whole soul full of love for Owen 
showed out in it. Then-she turned 
and stood by Mark 

Owen said never a word. He went 
ac white.as death and started for the 
door. But again Mark Foster put 
himself in the way. “Wait,” he said 
“She has-made her choice; she has 


she would, but I 
uve yet to make mine. And I choose 
to marry. no woman whose love be- 
iongs to another living man. Philippa, 
I thought when you were my wife I 
could win your love, but I love you 
too well to make you miserable. Go 


chosen as I knew 


to the man you love—you are free.” 

“And what is to become of me? 
wailed Isabella. 

“Oh, you? I had forgotten you,” 
said Mark kind of weary-like. He 
took. a paper from his pocket and 
dropped it in the grate. “There is the 
mortgage. That is all you care about 
I think... Good morning.” 


He went out. He was only a com- 
mon fellow, but somehow just then he 
looked every inch a gentleman. I 
would have gone after him and said 
something, but—the look on his face— 
no, it was no time for my foolish old 
words! ° 

Philippa was crying with her face 
on Owen's shoulder Isabella Clark 
Waited to see the mortgage burned 
up and then she went out of,the room, 


all smooth and smiling again. She 
came to me in the hall. 
“Really, it’s all very romatic, isn’t 


it?. I suppose it’s better as it is, alle 
things considered, and Mark behaved 
splendidly, didn’t he? Not many men 
would have done as he did.” 

For once in my life I agreea with 
Isabella. But I felt like having a 
good cry over it all and IT had it. I 
was giad for my dearie’s sake and 
Owert’s. but Mark Foster had paid the 
price of their joy and I knew it had 
beggared him of happiness for life. 








“ME FISH IN HIS SWIM-A-BOUT” 
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“Optimism and pessimism have 
fought many bloody battles; if opti 
mism had not been a victor up to date 
hope would have died years ago.” 


“In the fealm of the birds, the lark 


) is the optimist, the crow is the pessi 
mist. 


Why be a crow?” 





“A grin is. a counterfeited smile 
nd does not pass current, because 
e ae stamp of gzenuinenéss is ro 
upon it.” 
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"A Second Stalk of Easter Lilies 


BY GRACE F. BARBER, ILLINOIS 








Easter comes so late in the year 
it gives one a good chance to force 
the lily bulbs the second time, with- 
out being obliged to keep the pots in 
the house so long. When the plant 
is through blossoming it seems wickeJ 
to throw it away, as anything that 
can bloom so beautifully must have 
some good left in it, 
flowers have faded. 

If the bulb is small so that less 
than .our lilies were produced, it will 
be useless to try to force ii to bloom 
the second* time, but a larger, and 
therefore stronger’ bulb, can be de- 
pended on to furnish a second stalk 
a few months after the first one is 
produced. This stalk, though not fur- 
nishing as many blossoms as the first 
one, will usually bear about half as 


even after its 





many, and blossoming as they do in} 


early fall, entirely out of season, are 
well worth the extra work required. 

After the plant is through its fir-t 
blooming. water as usual until the 
foliage begins to turn yellow. Then 
cut the stalk back almost to the 
ground, and set the pot outdoors in a 
sheltered situation where the plant 
can have a complete rest. It should 
not be watered except as rain falls 
upon it, but a heavy mulch of straw 
placed gver and around the pot will 
keep the soil sufficiently moist so thut 
the bulb will not dry out. 

After it has rested for four or five 
weeks one can expect to see the new 
growth begin to start, after which the 
plant should be watered regularly and 
have an application of liquid manure 
once a week untii_the second flower- 
ing season. is over. 

As soon as the new 


situation, and if the weather is very 
hot the pot should be sunk in the 
ground or tn a box of earth, so tha‘ 
the roots will not be injured by the 
sun. 


growth starts | 
the pot should be placed in a sunny | 





As the bulb is growing in the same | 


soil that supplied it with sustenance 
during its first period of growth, and 
which supply must ‘be practically ex- 
hauBted, the extra feeding must not 
be neglected or the result will not be 
satisfactory. , 

Under such conditions the growth 
is often so weak that the stalk is 
hardly strong enough to. hold itself 
erect, and the buds either blight or 
develop inferior flowers that are not 
worth the work spent on them. 


Though one cannot safely count on | 


more than half the-number of the 
first crop, I once forced a bulb the 
second time, and had six Hilfes, the 
fall after eight were produced at 
Easter. The blossoms were a little 
smaller than ‘the first ones, which 
may have been my fault, as I was 
away for atime, and the plant did 
not receive the proper attention. 

Bulbs which have been forced twice 
are seldom strong enough to amount 
to anything afterward, though occa- 
sionally one will receive its strength 
and blossom outdoors after having a 
year or two of rest in the garden. The 
bulbs are not very hardy here, and re- 
quire good protection, but can be kept 
through any ordinary winter if 
planted deep and heavily mulched 
with leaves and straw. 





All Potted Plants should have good 


drainage. As has been said before, 
the soil should not be too heavy and 
retentive of moisture. The roots of 
plants should never be allowed to be- 
come dry, but they can use only a 
very small amount of mofsture at one 
time. Roots never do well if they 
are forced to lie in water. «The sur- 
plus. water not needed by the roots 
should be quickly drained off. To 
facilitate the rapid ‘passage of water 
through the pot the soil is made 
sandy. In pots of over 4 inches across 
the top the water.does not drain off 
fast enough and it is necessary to 
put 1 inch or so of drainage mate- 
rial in the bottom of the pot. -The 
best material for this. purpose is 
broken ts or tumps of charcoal 
from % to 1 inch in Giameter.—{Prof 
WwW. N. Hutt. Marviand Agricultural 
College RR ae ot i 
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Edison Phonograph Free Trial 





JO ia 


» | ph While this offer lasts, every responsible person can 
> i, im every ton Free T: a new novel Edison Pho 

mY ) .s can tft, 5 wi te a Ss a (ogee 9 
aN | ow orn, Crane, etc. o one n vance. 

yy some, No C. 0. D. No Deposit. No Guarantee. 

. Edison After you feceive this outfit you can it for 
faz Mr days in your own home. In other BR Ag &. simply 
AtZ This all borrow this genuire Edison Phonoztavh from 

LZ most “be ita week and see if you like it. Could anythi more 


offer ever 
made 


Q Caison. 


Our offer ts the most liberal one ever 
made. You can now secure a genuine 
Edison Phonograph on such terms as 
were never before heard of. Responsi- 
ble people everywhere need no longer 
deny Sompevee or a fanfilies the 


liberal? You can s¢lect your favorite pieces 
long list of records we furnish, and they will be forward- 
wi routit. Play them before your family and 
friends to see how popular you will bevome. The etir- ~ 
ring Walizes and Two-Steps, the inspiring Concert 
Pieces, o:d-time hymns, minstrel dialogues, operatic 
airs, v or instrumental solos and recitations. In 
— ring that the world of musi¢e and recitation 
‘ord is yours to command. Test the pho fa 
every way, play itas much as you desire, and if, a 
fair trial, you decide not to keep it, return to us and the 
free trial will not have cost you one cent. 


Cut This Coupon Off NOW 


easure of having an ison Outfit of Mail to us and get the free trial offer tc insftre prompt 
ir very own. This wonderful ins*rn- delivery of your outfit. Our Easy Payment Plan pieese 
t which will delight every member this genuine Edison Outfit within the reach of all. We 


youngest to the charge you only the net cash price without even interest 
on monthly payments. You could not buy an Edison 
Outfit anywhere for any less than we sell it on easy pay- 
ments, even if you paid the full amount in *ash. You can 
keep the Eaison Phonograph Outfit after “our 6 days’ Free 
Trial by sending us one dollar as your first porment and 
your proantes to pay us the balance in s 1 monthly 4 
payments. 


plangey sign coupon, slip it into an curetepe and mai! 
today. Remember, you can have an absolutely free trial. 


of uy from the 
p= n your friends with their 

worite songs and recitations, play fora . 
Pr at any time and render with equat 
idelity an operatic selection by Scotti, 
or a ringing Cohan tune; this marvelous 
invention so long known as a tuxury for 
the rich is now offered on such liberal 
terms that YOU cannot afford to be with- 
out it. Read our liberal offer to YOU. 





MANUFACTURERS OUTLET CO., Providence, R. I. 
Dept. A-G 8 ‘Edison Phonograph Distributers 


Without any obligation on my part, please send at onée.to me, full prepaid, Edi 
Record Catalogue, Special Circular of New Style Edison Phonograph and Outfits, and 
full explanation of the Free Trial Easy Payment Offer. ? 


—_ 


Name ____ a Se ; ie P 
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THE FAME OF SAPOLIO 


has reached far and wide. Everywhere in mil- . 
lions of homes there is a regard for it which can - 
not be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your 
home, but now for yourself—have you ever tried 
that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO? 


HAND SAPOLIO, for toitet ana. 


bath, is a delicate preparation, as necessary 
for you as Sapolio is for the home. Should be 
It Keeps the skin soft, 

















A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, a 


Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 
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Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration weil 
gb? JOSEPH H. BATTY, tasktermist for Always Mention 2.2 cs 
and: museums in the States. An . a 
spear mer and cookies wee || This Journalsarert 
full: Gisectlone for collecting’ and | re 
any easter’ history. ; Loe meee 
be ‘A om 8S kes Gm See OUR GUARANTEE of, - 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ADVERTISERS on Editorial — 
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A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to ~ 
their various interests 


and 
this de- 
is not paid for. It is 


With the Host 


Splendidly have our breadmakers 
come to the aid of those perplexed 
housewives who have been struggling 
with the problem of making good 
bread, but troubles thicken. Some of 
these aid seekers write us asking for 
still further details. Among other 
things they want to know just what 
brands of flour are best. If you have 
special success with a given brand of 
flour, drop The Host a card and tell 
him what brand it is. This will be of 
great help to several of our perplexed 
young housewives. Some of them are 
not satisfied that they are getting as 
good a flour as they ought to, and 
yet do not know what brand to ask 
for. Please, everyone of you good 
breadmakers, drop just a postal to 
The Host, this office, telling him what 
brand of flour you use. 

One of our young, ambitious Tab- 
lers, who feels sure that in a larger 
field a larger measure of success 
awaits her, is trying to decide wheth- 
er she shall leave home or remain to 
help her mother. She is anxious to 
be ‘independent, to feel that’ the 
money which she receives she earns 
herself. She has & good home, her 
mother is not altogether strong, and 
the family is in what would be called 
comfortable circumstances. The girl 
is bright, full of energy and possessed 
of a strong desire to make the most 
of the education which she has re- 
ceived and make a place for herself 
dn a larger sphere. What would you 
advise her under the circumstances, 

-and what advise have you to offer to 
the parents. -Address all letters to 
The Host, this office. 








The Unexplainable 


BY A. B. GILDERSLFEVE 


The series of articles about Rufus, the wonder- 
dog, published last year, aroused no little at- 
tion and interest because of their psychological 
has. brought out some very interest- 

ter bea on psychological ph 
i , which are vouched for as 
true by the author, are peculiarly inter- 
Who else has had strange experiences 
they have not been able to explain? The 
more erally known’ such things become e 
easier i‘ becomes to formulate a reasonable theory 





explanation. If you have had any ange €x- 
periences which you are unable to explair, write 
us th someone else can from 


a em. Porbapa 
their own experience he!p you to understand what 
you have experienced.—The Editor.] 

VER since I wrote you my solu- 

tion of the Rufus problem last 
: summer I have been turning 
the matter over in my mind. Just 
what the influence of mind over mind 
is and how it is exerted or conveyed, 
I do not pretend to say, but that it is 
exerted, I am sure. Paul speaks of 
the “prince of the powér of the air.” 
Here are some psychological facts 
from my own personal experience for 
which, as yet, I have no adequate ex- 
planation: 

At one time being engaged in the 
government secret service I did not 
wish to remain over Sunday in the 
town whereé I ten was. Therefore I 
sought a secluded place a short dis- 
tance in the country. I decided upon 
a certain farmhouse and, as it was 
quite late in the evening, I was quite 
anxious to secure lodgings without 
going further. Naturally I wanted to 
know to whose house I was going in 
order that when I met the farmer I 
might call him by name. and intro- 
duce myself. Intently thinking of 
this suddenly the name Dawson came 
to me almost as plainly as if I could 
see it written before me. When I 
reached.the house I inquired if this 
was where Mr Dawson lived and if he 
was at home.. That was the correct 
name. How I knew it, I do not know, 


~ ‘but I did know it. 


ANOTHER CASE . 

A few weeks ago I asked a man for 
his address. He gave it, but omitted 
his initials. As I wrote the address 
down J wrote the correct initials. I 
never saw or heard of the man before. 


: 3 do not prétend to explain where the 


influence came from that gaye me his 

















the voluntary contribution, of 
each reader desiring to ap 
other readers. erein # .3¢ 
seeking information may f tly 
ask for the assistance ¥* “‘h 
others of experience ma 
able to give. All. letterc 
this department_ should 
dressed t- The Host, this office: 


initials; but that influence did come, 
and it came like a flash so that I 
wrote the initials before writing the 
name. This fact can be corroborated 
by the man himself, Mr J. B. Bottles 
of Venetia, Pa. 





The Open Forum 





Dear Host: I send you a recipe for 
mother’s poverty cake: One cup cof- 
fee sugar, 2 eggs beaten very light, 
4 tablespoons rich milk, 2 teaspoons 
cream of tartar, 1 teaspoon soda and 
a pinch of salt. If baking powder is 
used 2 teaspoons is sufficient. Flavor 
to taste. Add flour sufficient to enable 
you to pour it into your cake tin and 
dont have it over half an inch thick 


in the tin. Have a good hot oven 
and you will be surprised with the 
results. No dyspepsia about this 


cake, but, healthful and cheap.—[Mrs 
Cc. R. Parkhurst. 


Dear Host: One of the unfortunate 
things about youthful life, especially’ 
in cities, is the spirit of vagabondage 
that seems to take delight in the de- 
struction of property. Take, for ex- 
ample, using lamp glasses as targets 
for sling shots. The boy could select 
any one of 4 score of objects at which 
to throw that would just as surely 
test his skill in throwing as will the 
Smashing of a lamp glass. The 
pranks that boys play on Halloween 
are in many instances insufferable be- 
cause of the amount of property de- 
stroyed. What is the remedy? One 
answers, “The club of the policeman 
judiciously used, or the rattan firmly 
applied by the father who believes in 
the correctness of Solomon’s philos- 
osophy.’”’ Another answers, “Let the 
the schoolteacher inculcate a _ spirit 
of manliness into the boy while at the 
school.” A third answers, ‘“‘Let parents 
train their boys properly. and they will 
not do these things.”” Each of these 
remedies properly applied will accom- 
plish something, and that named last 
will be the most potent. But it is one 
thing to say train, and another thing 
to train. This, however, is certain, 
that no one has so much reason as 
the parent for &Anxiety to know who 
the offender is, providing he is his 
own boy.—[ Observer. 


Dear Host: I do not like to en- 
croach at present when you are dis- 
cussing such a serious matter as 
“Amusements in the Home,” but when 
I want help I always turn to the 
circle about the Table. I want di- 
rections for knitting a rainbow 
shawl and feel sure there are sisters 
belonging to the circle who can 
furnish me with the information. I 
would esteem it a great fa- 
vor, as IE am in rather of a 
hurry for the directions, if some one 
will send them at once to The Host, 
who, I know, will forward them to 
me. I will return the favor in any 
way possible. Perhaps when I have 
time for due thought I shall answer 
Mrs Hillman. I am an _ interested 
reader of all the questions discussed. 
{May Porter, 








HE COULDN’T HELP IT 
Schoolmarm _ Bugg has threatened to 
whip Bertie Bee because he hummed 
in school. ; 
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The Mountain 


BY L. A.. SAFFORD~ 


Take me _ back,ye hoary mountain! 
Heal me with thy whispering pines! 

Shrive me in the forest shadows! 
Purge me where the blue lake shines! 

For my soul is sick with turmoil, ~*~ 
Worn and weary with unrest— 

Let me, like a child returning, 

Sleep and dream upon thy breast. 


Take me where thy cascades thunder, 
And thy crags reverberate. 

On thy glaciered granite ledges 
Let me sit and meditate, 

Far away from bustling cities 
Where men ceaseless rush and run, 

Here among thy calm gray boulders 
Let me watch the setting sun. 


Night mist ¢oils above the river, 
Dusky shadows upward creep, 

Slow at first, then swift and swifter, 
Up from cliff. to crag they leap, 
While thy summits, bathed in splendor, 
Like radiant golden domes arise, 

And beneath thy peaks of Amber 
All the world in darkness lies. 
Age-old mountain, thou art wiser 
Than the striving race of men. 
iia ad dross from my dulled na- 
ure: 
Give me back my strength $ 
Let the night’s clear pare ee 
With thy calm serenity, 
And attune these jarring soul-chords 
To thy mystic harmony. 








Good Reading for the Home Circle 
SHOULD prefer that the chil- 
dren would be judicious, rather 

even the best literature is ine#pensive 

and free libraries are plenty the ques- 
and as children will read, some over- 
sight should be had over the selection 
will readily suggest themselves to 
read what may prove of real value. 
reading habit, for the old_ proverb 
may be altered to read: ‘“What is 


BY W. E. STONE 
I than “voracious” readers. When 
tion of the cost should be no barrier, 
and they should be led by ways which 
Great haste is not usually a wise 
worth reading at all is worth reading 


well.” Early reading often leaves a 
very lasting impression.and with 
wisely chosen books this impression 


can be made a very desirable one. 

A selection of books will differ as 
widely as individual: tastes, so that 
very few works can be recommended 
by name. Common literature, as 
most people understand it, falls natu- 
rally into, say, four classes. The first 
would include books of information, 
travel, history and the like. These 
are perhaps less inviting than fiction 
to many people, but I think these are 
the books which leave the most last- 
ing ideas. 

Over fiction more people stumble, 
probably, than over any other subject. 
The objection to it because it is fic- 
tion has, of course, little weight now, 
for many . of the most instructive 
works we have aré of the better class 
of fiction. 

There is another class of, fiction 

where even more caution should be 
used, although many works of this 
class are of real value, as well as en- 
tertaining—the books which center 
for the most part about the staple 
problem of love and courtship. To 
this class may. be largely attributed 
the “reaching habit,’’ which has some 
drawhacks, although much can 
said for it. In this class there is un- 
mistakable good in reading such ayu- 
thors as Mrs Holmes, Edna Lyall, » 
gusta J. Evans, and plenty more. Mrs 
Southworth’s story of Ishmael has 
set many a good example. Everybody 
knows Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Rosa N. 
Cary’s works, Lorna Doone, and Jane 
Eyre. 
, A third class of fiction, the nature 
of which need hardly be mentioned, 
can be let alone for the most part. 
Good poetry should be represented by 
at least a few volumes on the home 
bookshelves: Longfellow, the “Chil- 
dren’s Poet,” and Whittier, will surely 
not be f@rgotten, and young people 
should have at least some -acquaint- 
ance with Milton, Scott,.Bryant, and 
many others, whose songs have been 
loved by millions. Even a little read- 
ing, wisely directed, will contribute to 
a fund of general information, and 
further popular. education, which in 
its largest sense goes far beyond what 
is learned in the schools, extending to 
all the. years of ‘ater life. 


> 


“Nobody can really harm you but 
yourself.” ‘ 








See aes Seeds 
















































WHEN DAYS GROW COLD 





An. Optimistic Creed 





Here are some extracts from the 
Philosophy of the Optimistic club of 
America, sentiments which should find 
hearty indorsement in every home in 
America. , 

God reigns; the union still lives ana 
the sun still shines, even though the 
clouds abscure it. . 

There are more pecple dying each 
day for the lack of a kind ‘word, a pat 
on the back and a little encourage- 
ment than there are from disease. 

A smile is potential, magnetic, and 
dispels trouble. 

The man -who never makes any mis- 
takes never makes anything else. 

Hard luck stories are like overdue 
notes. 

Go bury thy sorrows, the world hath 
its share. Just smile. 

Before money was invented some 
people were happy. , 

Shake hands as though you meant 
it, and smile. 7 

Nobody can compute the value of a 
‘smile; a frown has cost a kingdom. 

Let optimism and the optimist de< 
stroy the last hope of the pessimist, 
and perfect confidence will again pre- 
vail, with peace and plenty for all. 

Fall into line, and the sunshine of 
the home and the glory of trade will 
reflect the delight of a gracious per- 
sonality. ? ° 


North Michigan Farmers 


BY MES MABEL WATT 








Here in northern Michigan 
Where winters are severe, 
Where potatoes are s0 plenty 
And eggs and butter dear, 
We all can make a living 
And lay up plenty, too, 
To build oulgetven a home with 
As farmers ought to do. 


Farmers all have plenty 
To live on day by day; 
We have good summer weather 


For toes; corn and hay. 
People seem to like it here 
For w “they go away; 


They nearly all come back agai 
And then ‘are sure to stay. _ 


Some Pattern Corrections—Through 
misunderstanding; there have been 
some mistakes jin the nuntbers of our 
fancywork patterns. Please note the 
following corrections when ordering: 
The round pineushion in the issue of 
Dec 28 is No 36 and not No 34, as 
printed. Jn the issue of Dec 21 the 
heart-shape. sachet should be No 37 
instead of No 33. In the issue of Dec 
14 it was stated that a centerpiece 
to match the plate ‘anf tumbler 
doilies* could be furnished, the num-’ 
ber being given as 35. This. cunter- 
piece is No 30. Watch out for the 
splendid grange pillow top, which is 
being designed especially for our 
needlewomen. It will be a_beauty. 


When a woman wants to make a 
man feel like a dollar minus 70 cents 
she asks him to describe the costume 
some other woman had on. 











It is better to use your energy 
Tighting troubles than waste it com+ 
Pplaining about them. r 
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Who Can Whittle? 
BY THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR 
do you like toewhittle? If 
are the least little. bit Yankee 
1, surely 0, and I guess you do, 
nyway. Most. boys do. Why, a boy 
wouldn’t be a boy who didn’t rejoice 
fn a jack-knife! .But to just whittle 
and to whittle to a purpose are wide- 
ly different. matters. The one is a 
waste of matérial; the other is man’s 
highest attainment—the transforma- 


BOS, 





tion of raw material ‘to something 
mseful or beautiful. 

Not all of our, boys can be éarpen- 
ters. Some, I .fear, cannot get the 
tools. But what boy is there without 
e pocketknife?. Well, here is a 
hance to whittle—a chance to show 


much skill 
fingers; just how good 
and just how much of 
persistence you possess. 


lurks in your 
your eye is 
patience and 
On this page 


Hust how 


the first of a series of articles 
howing just how to make chains, 
ivels, etc, things that look very 


ficult indeed; and yet—but just read 
w really easy they are. Just three 


mg sare mneeded—a bright boy, a 
arp knife and. a piece of wood. 
ere will. be another article next 


yeek 


Our Boy Whittlers 


BY LEO L. NICHOLS 








[Boys, is there one of you who hasn’t 
me time or other seen at the coun- 
bir little noyelties carved from wood 


a jackknife and wondered how it 
done? Well, it is quite simple 
: mn you know how, and here is the 
j of a series of lessons telling you 
bw. So let’s out with our jackknives 

d get busy.—The Editor.] 


friends I was shown a chain 
irved. out of wood, which a 
who was not very 
rong, had cut. I looked at it and 
hought no more about it until a 
ormy day came and I wished to do 
mething. Then I remembered the 
in. I had not thought to look 
it closely that night to see how it 
done, ‘se-I must figure it. out for 
elf. It took a long time and at last I 
rewarded by getting a link and 
n I broke the next one. After I had 
learned how I cut 
several chains, 
keys and key rings, 


; r) NE night when visiting some boy 


( 


ounger brother, 






a chain with a 
Swivel in it and a 
circular chain with 
a cross attached. 
Often the fairs 
offer prizes for 
carving, and your 


work will turn you 
a profit, beside the 
pleasure you get 
from doing the 
work 
TOOLS 

For tools you 
will require a good 
jackknife, with a 


long, slim, little 
blade and an or- 
! dinary tool hen- 














J die, with the set of 
tools contained in 


KEYS AN NG 
comriemp. the handle. For 
“be the key and key 

ng you will require your saw and 


Quare. Be sure your tools are sharp; 
mave your whetstone handy 

For wood, pine works well, but splits 
b0 easily, so poplar, basswood, or any 
oft wood will do After you have 
farned how I would recommend hard 
60d, as it is more substantial when 
inished. Do not try to hurry your 
ork, but use lots of patience. 


KEYS AND KEY RING 


We will first take up the keys and 
eyring. Before you begin take a 








FIG I—LAYING OUT BLOCK 
Tiig with two keys on it at oppo- 
$s and get in mind what your 


work will be; a round piece of wood 
on which two keys will hang, cut from 
@ solid block. Note the small, thin 
ring and the head of the keys. quite 
large, with plenty of room to turn. | 
New for business: Lay out your 
blocx:7 inches long,.2 inches wide and 
1 inch high With square and pencil 
measure off your dimensions all the 
way around the stick, as in Fig I 
For comvenience-we will number the 
sides of the block.in this way: Top, 1; 





— a —_ 


Lee 


FIG II—SHOWING FIRST STEPS IN CUTTING 
AWAY 

right end, 2;. the sid@ toward you, 3; 

the bottom, 4; the side from you, 5, 

and the left end, 6. 

Now with your rip saw cut into the 
end of -block (No 2) along both dotted 
lines A A, until you meet the line B on 
No 1 and No 4.° Saw No 6 the same 
way. Now turn your block over side- 
ways, with No 3 toward you, and saw 
on both lines C, until you come to your 
saw marks from the other way. Saw 
No 5 the same. This will remove the | 
block D on all four sides. : | 

Now with the No 8 side toward you 
see what you have and what you must 
do with it. The two-inch square in 
the center will be the ring and the 
sticks projecting will be the keys. But 
first we must make the square thinner, 
so turn to the diagram and notice the 
dotted lines F E on the 2-inch square, 
On side No 3 saw on the dotted lines 
FE E until you come to the dot and | 
dash -line F. Now from.side No 5 
saw the same. After this is done your | 
block should look like Fig IT. } 

You are now ready to make the | 
keys and ring. Turn up the 














block 
sideways, with No 3 toward you, as in V | C : O R 
da | 











FIG ITI—OUTLINE OF RING 


Fig Ill. With your knife round off 
your square on the corners all the way 
around and get it as round as possible. 
Now from each side, with your knife, 
‘work in on the dotted lines A A, until 
you have worked '-ar through the 
circle, and the s...ucircular pieces B 
are removed from each side of the key. 
Now right in the middle“on dotted 
line © separate your keys and round 
off the corners of the keys and all you 
have left is to cut around the head 
ef each key on the inside at A and it 
will be free from the circle: Now 
work your keys down to the shape you 
like and sandpaper them smooth. 
When you are working on these ar- 
ticles always work half way through 
from each side. After you have made 





FIG IV-—-RING CUT OUT AND KEYS OUT- 
LINED 

one you could have four keys by leav- 

ing the keys % inch thick when you 

lay out the block, and after working 

them out sawing them in two. 


Trapping Coyotes 


BY A MONTANA BOY TRAPPER 








Dear Young Trappers: To trap 
coyotes get a dozen No 4 double 
spring traps, and then get some 


cedar wood and smoke. the traps well. 
Wear a pair of buckskin gloves while 
setting traps, and don’t use them for 
anything else. 

Find a dead horse, cow, sheep vr 
anything a coyote will eat. If any of 
your stock dies, haul it away where 
Mr Coyote can get to it and let him 
eat for two or three nights before 
setting the traps. Set about .four traps 
close to the animal, and the cthers 


from ten feet to 75 yards away. If | 


there is a little knoll, say 75 or 100 
yards away, set a trap on it, as you 
know a coyote always circles‘around 
the animal two or three times before 
he goes up to it, and if there fs @ 
knoll or a place higher than the rest. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


¥ Sustine Choirs ? 


That’s exactly what you can do with a Victor. 

The powerful soul-stirring hymns and the magnificent anthems and 
oratorios of the masters, sung by noted soloists and famous choirs, are 
yours whenever you want to hear them. 

The Victor plays this music true to the living voice—you have never 
xnown the full beauty of sacred songs until you have heard them on the 








he always gets on it and scents the 
air before coming any mnearer.. 

I have best luck in cold weather, 
with snow on the ground. In setting 
traps put a piece of paper over the 
trap so the snow won't clog under 
the pan, and it will help kill the 
scent of the trap.. Fasten the chain 
to a 50-lb log, and cover the trap 
with snow and make everything look 
undisturbed. 

Now’ be careful, boys, about set- 
ting the traps, for you have pretty 
near human intelligence to deal with. 
I. will write later about poisoning. I 
like to read about trapping in this 
paper. I am 17 years old: 


- 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
a farmer’s son of 14 years, a reader 
of this paper, and like very much 


the boy trapper column. I hope 
i: will be continued. T live in Fred- 
erick county. near a small creek. 
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Though game:is not very plentiful, I 
have managed to capture . seven 
muskrats, five. skunks and several 
rabbits. I would-be greatly pleased 
to have some of our boy trappers give 
their experience trapping muskrats, as 
I find it a very difficult task. Nearly 
four times out of five they escape. 
One of my methods is to make a 
small hole in the bank where they 
have been working, so that there is 
about 2 inches of water in the bot- 
tom. Then I bait with apple. As they 


are very foxy they are very hard to 
trap in this manner. I have a gun 
and shoot rabbits sometimes. Kiiling 


skunks is somewhat disagreeable, ow- 
ing to the peculiar odor, and there- 
fore, I seldom trap them. Hides are 
very low in price here, black skunks 
bringing $1 eath and wmuskrats 
10 to 36 cents. Foxes are very scarce. 
Partridges were once plentiful, but 
hunters have thinned them out.— 
{Clay K. Brandenburg, Md. 













women of taste. 
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The reliable old “ Simpson 
made only in Eddystone. 


- The beautiful designs and subdued color 
of these fadeless, durable fabrics appeal to 


Some designs in a new silk finish, 
Standard for 65 years. 


dealer hasn't Simpson-Fddystone Prints 
z name. We'll help him su Decline sub- 
Pply you. 


~ - The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 


reys 


write 





Sacred Music 





Wouldn’t it be fine 
to sit in your home 
and hear the Trinity 
Choir sing “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul” 
§ and “Rock of Ages”; 
or the Haydn Quar- 
tet .sing, “Where is 
My Boy Tonight” 
and “O That Will Be 
Glory For Me”; or to 
listen to the chants 
and other sacred music 
by the Gregorian and 


Victor.» 


a Victor. 





The Victor not only enables you to have sacred concerts at home, 
but puts the best entertainment of every sort at your command. 
magnificent voices of the most famous grand-opera stars, the world s 
greatest bands and famous instrumentalists, the latest song-hits, old- 
time ballads, side-splitting jokes and comic songs, the liveliest dance 
music—all this and more you can have with a Victor, and only with 


Ask any Victor dealer to play any sacred music or anything else you want to hear 
Alsoask him to tell you about the easy terms on which you can buy a Victor. 
get free catalogue of the Victor and Victor records. 
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- Work and Play 
; . BY RUTILE RBAYMOND 


Laws, chillum, tain’ no work to pile 
Dat wood up straight an’ high— 
It's gwine to make de kittle bile 
An’ cook de food by’mby. 
It ain’ no work to take de hoe 
An’ plant de garden, fo’ yo’ min’ 
When all dem plants begin to grow 
A heap o’ pleasure yo’ will fin’ 
In plannin’ ’bout de days to come 
An’ suppahs dat yo’ gwine to eat, 
Ie figgers in dat hansome sum 
Will rest yo’ tired hands and feet, 
} » hardest work am only play 
[f yo’uns like de task an’ try 
T» do yo’ duty ebbery day, 
An’ eatch de joys dats goin’ by. 
1 » song o’ birds, de scent o’ flowers, 
De sunshine, an’ de sparklin’ dew 
Make pleasure all de workin’ hours 
For dem as loves de work to do. 


Two Pretty Gifts 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 





Here is a corner bracket, shown in 
Fig I, for our boy ~carpenters to 
ruake, 


This should really be a com- 

2 bination or ea be- 
; ~A tween the boy car- 

Fig.) A penter and his sis- 
ter, for when has 
has made the 
wooden. support 
shown in Fig I—A, 
it is altogether 
likely that her 
fingers will more 
deftly arrange the 
silk and the rib- 
bon - that is to 
cover the frame, 
with the result 
that is shown in Fig I. 

A remnant of silk can be bought 
for a trifle that will cover this bracket, 
and the covering will not prove diffi- 
cult. The top is covered smoothly 
and the front is put on with much 
fullness, and all the cloth gathered 








ARTISTIC CORNER BRACKET 


and brought to-a point.at the bottom, 
which a bow of ribbon covers, as 
suggested in the cut. Small tacks can 
be used in fastening the silk to the 
wood, the heads being covered 
around the upper edge by a frill of 
the silk, as shown. r 

If a jar for flowers is to be give 
with this flower bracket it will be 
well to select one having somewhat 
the shape of that shown in the ¢éut, 


. since this form helps complete the 


circular form begun. by the bracket. 





New and Profitable Outdoor Flowers 


LESTER C. LOVETT, MONMOUTH ©O, N J. 


The hardy perennials which sold 
well in the New York cut flowers mar- 
ket during the past year are: Peo- 


nies, Japanese and German iris, giant 


\ 


OUR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


flowered gaillardias,  coreopsis lance- 
olata, English delphiniums, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Miss Lingard phlox, 
Veronica longifolia subsessiis and the 
different varieties of Tritoma. Prye- 
thrums should be grown more than at 
present for cut flowers. They thrive 
in our climate and the best named 
varieties of the. double ones are in- 
deed beautiful. The best hardy 
perennials of recent introduction are: 
Astilbe Davidii, Gysophylla paniculata 
fl pl, Boltonia latisquamaea nana and 
F. G. Von Lassburg phlox. 

The best selling cut blooms of hardy 
shrubs are Spiraea Van Houttii, Vi- 
burnum plicatum, weigelias, especially 
variegated, Robina hispida, double li- 
lacs and Hydrangea paniculata grand- 
iflora. The most profitable dahlias to 
grow for cut flowers are Kriemhilde, 
Britannia, Perle d’Or, 
Lonsdale, Clifford Brutton, Strahlein 
Krone and William Agnew. 

Gladiolus Americus is a very good 
pink variety, in color very similar to 
Enchantress carnation. Mrs Francis 
King is another very fine sort. Sweet 
peas did not do well during the past 
summer by reasons of the excessive 
wet weather. I find that by using a 
moderate quantity of nitrate of soda 
the size of the bloom is much in- 
creased. 





Own a Phonograph! 





“T do, and the money I paid for it 
has come back to me thousands of 
times over in the genuine fun and 
entertainment I have gotten out of it 
for myself and my friends. To have 
a first-class phonograph in the house 
with a variety of records is actually 
getting to be a necessity in the coun- 
try home as well as in the city. What 
a lot of fun there is stored up in a 
bunch of good, up-to-date phonograph 
records and a smooth-running ma- 
chine! 

“I have owned one for four years 
and many a pleasant evening and 
Sunday afternoon I have spent, either 
alone or with friends, listening to the 
variety of songs and pieces it af- 
fords. I enjoy a good coon song, and 
the Edison people have some records 
along this line that are simply great. 
The folks at home enjoy the church 
songs and orchestra pieces and never 
seem to tire of hearing them over 
and over again. We have some comic 
pieces of Uncle Josh type that have 
set us laughing until our sides ached. 
In our quiet moods we found noth- 
ing so satisfying as some of the beau- 
tiful solos sung by men and women 
possessing charming voices, and who 
made the records. The pretty light 
opera selections, fascinating waltz 
music, the comedian’s new vaudeville 
jokes, the minstrel men, the Edison 
quartet—oh, there is no end to the 
variety of new things that you can 
hear on a phonograph if you keep 
your collection half way up to date. 

“IT don’t see why every farm home 
should not have a phonograph. Many 
a house has an organ or a piano that 
is seldom used, but you get a phono- 
graph and you’ will use it good and 


plenty. That is my opinion of the 
matter.” Otto H. Haubold, Rogers 
Park, Il. 


So writes one of the American Agri- 
culturist’s subscribers and what he 
says is true. Get a phonograph and 
whether you are old or young it will 
make your home brighter and give 
everybody in ita better time. A*phono- 
graph does -not cost very much, and 
the way Mr Babson sells them on 
such easy terms there is nO reason 
why everyone should not have one. 
On the back page of this number he 
tells how you can get one. Try 
it, see whether you like it, and if you 
do, keep it. _He has a very interest- 
ing offer which you can get by sim- 
ply cutting. out the coupon and send- 
ing it to F. K. Babson, Suite 3561, 
Edison Bldg, Chicago, Ill. Do this 
now and you can get the phonograph 
inside of probably a week or so. 





Haow kin a pusson look pleasant 
when he’s hevin’ his pictur’ took an’ 
he knows .it. ain’t goin’ tew look no- 
how? 

Keep on good tarms with yewr 
neighbor, even ef yew hev tew heap 
coals. uv fire on his head by takin’ 
holt an’ helpin’ him work up his 
woodpile r 


Countess of. 








SMART DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT FOR THE 
LITTLE GIRL 


Coat suits for little girls are so un- 
usual that the pretty model shown in 
No 4301 is certain to receive a cordial 
welcome from mothers who have 
young daughters to clothe. The suit 
consists of a _ semi-fitting, double- 




















Girls, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 12 18 and 14 
years. e 

breasted coat,.of smart but eminently 
comfortable shaping, and a straight 
kilt skirt with bretelles, the latter, 
which are fastened to the belt in front 
and back with buttons, serving the 
double purpose of keeping the skirt 


FOR THE MAN OF THE HOUSE 








No '6015—Comfortable Pajamas, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch breast. 
in place and. ornamenting:= the sepa- 
rate blouse with which it should be 





worn. Serge was used for making | 


the suit as shown, but any of the new 
woolens might be used with equally 
good results. , 

No 6015—A housemother who has 
learned by experience declares. that 
readymade pajamas last her menfolks 
so short a time that it is waste of 
money to buy them. Both material 
and workmanship are so superior in 
the garments made at home that 
many men who avoid the shop-made 
article altogether. The pajamas 
sketched are eof modish and comfort- 
able shaping and are adapted to -de- 


“ velopment in any of the suitable-ma- 


terials. The jacket may be made 
either with or without the turn-down 
collar, as preferred. , 
NOVEL BOX-PLAITED DRESS FOR A MISS 
No 4295—Box-pleats have a certain 
attractiveness in themselves, hence it 
is a foregone conclusion that this 
pretty gown will meet with instant 
approval. The modish Princess panel 
effect in front and back, obtained by 





No 4295—Pretty Boo-Plaited Dress, 
13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 
extending the front and back gores 
over the waist, is a distinguishing 
feature, though the whole dress is 
charming. For a dressy effect the 
neck may be cut round and the 
sleeves made short, as shown in the 
smaller sketch. The guimpe is simu- 
lated by facings, though the frock 
might be made in overblouse style, 
to wear over a separate guimpe, by 
cutting out the neck and omitting the 
sleeve linings. 


HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents cach of 


our Pattern Department this office. 
Order by number. 











are sold under? an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if not satisfac- 
tory; besides you buy 


Direct from Factory 
Freight Paid 
and you save $5 to $20. 


The range will last a 
@ lifetime. Send 
for Free Iustrated {i 
Catalogue of com- 

plete line of styles. 


are AG 
1 Oak Si., Troy, H. ¥. 


































































































HE EDITOR'S “CONFESSION to His Friends 


° The Readers Of; AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The Editor's Confession 
Read the first part uf this story on 
second page of this issue 


A Fire _ Proposition 


O celebrate the first anniver- 
sary of our fire, I am going 
te give you the opportunity 
of your life to work hand 
and glove with us It is 
going to pay you to do this. 

You cannot afford not te do it. In 
honor of this great effort te have our 
new plant all paid for, I make you 


The -Foliowing Profit Winners 


1—The least you can do is to for- 
ward $1 for one year’s subscription 
to AmericanAgriculturist, new or re- 
newal.: 

2—Better still; accept my fire anni- 
versary offer of THREE YEARS FOR 
TWO DOLLARS, provided your re- 
mittarnge is mailed within one week 
from the date of. this .paper. 

3—Or, for $2.75, :-in addition to 
American Agficuiturist three. years, 
you will receive Good Hougekeeping 
for one year, or $4.80° in Value for 
$2.75. 

4—Or TEN YEARS FOR FIVE 
DOLLARS, if the money is mailed to 
us before next Saturday night. (This 
fire anniversary offer; good only for 
the coming , week, gives you for $5 
what will c6st_ more than twice that 
if paid by’:thé year, as advance in 
price of paper, material and labor 
make an advance in the subscription 
price inevitable ere long.) 

5—A } SUBSCRIPTION for $15, 
and your. money back in full at death, 
with intérest and profit-sharing bonus. 
This lest-offer is the biggest and best 
for you. 


Becorhe @ Co-Sharer with Us 


Your $15 buys one $15 Orange Judd 
building certificate. Your money be- 
gins to draw interest at 10% the day 
we receive it. Your interest amounts 
to $1.50 per year, payable each Sep- 
tember 1—fifty cents in cash and $1 
by your subscription to American 
Agriculturist( On top of this, every 
five years you aré entitled to a profii- 
sharing bonus. Your interest and 
bonus may remain to be compounded 
at 4% annually. 

This gives you the American Agri- 
eulturist free as long as you live, and a 

‘ handsome cash return besides. 

With the co-operation. of all hold- 
ers ®of these certificates in recom- 
mending the paper and patronizing 
our advertisers, our profits should 
gradually so increase that the bonus 
every five years may be more than 
Guy of us now anticipate.” My policy 
for 25 years has been to understate 
our financial prospects, so that the 
realization of our security holders 
hes always been better than their 
anticipation. I believe this will be 
true with our Orange Judd certifi- 
Cates. 

Your $15 back within one week less 
$2 for three years’ subscription 
if there is anything about it you don't 
like. Further, if for any reason you 

_ ate obligea later on ¢o have your $15 
back, you, can get it any time on de- 
» Mand after two years from date of 
> your certificate. Thiis if you need it, 
— fou get your principal back. in full, 
| the interest meanwhile paying for 
‘the paper. Whether you stay in 
“Jermenentty or. withdraw later on, 
JM, are entitled as a co-sharer to our 






Special Private Service by Mail or 
Wire 


Every farmer frequently has need 
for private advice by mail about in- 
vestments, crop prospects, market 
prices, when and where to buy or 
sell, veterinary or legal information, 
ete. For want of authoritative 
knowledge just when it is most need- 
ed, errors ot judgment or action re- 
sult that cost much in time, work or 
money.. To meet this need, we have 
institeted ‘Gur bureau of special privi- 
leges and financial rights, which is at 
the service of each of our certificate 
holders. “Many of our co-operators 
are enthusiastic over this plan. In 
some cases it has already saved them 
hundreds of dollars. 

Larger Investments 


You can invest any sum from $16 
to $99. in our Junior certificates 
(which pay 5% per annum from the 
day your mnioney is received, payable 
annually on August 1.) Sums of 
$100 or more.can- be invested in our 
Phelps . building- certificate, which 
pays 5% per annum from the day the 
money is received; payable semian- 
nually August ‘1 and February 1. 
Either the Juntor or Phelps certifi- 
cates are payable on demand at such 
time in the future as you may elect, 
not less than one year nor more than 
tem years. AH fully paid, non-ds- 
sessible, no “risk, no loss, safer than 


ducted in-a manner as economically 
wasteful as is the retail] milk busi- 
ness. The consumer pays 7 to 10 
cents a quart for milk, the producer 
néts 2% to 4 cents, the middleman 
gets the difference. The censumer 
pays.a fair price, the producer sel- 
dom gets a whole dollar for a new 
one, and it is not often that the mid- 
dlemen make much, either. 

So it is with the subscription busi- 
ness. .To keep a separate account 
with each of our 250,000 subscribers, 
each year to send agents to see them 
or letters of reminder to collect a 
petty dollar involves endless thought, 
labor, time, energy and expense on 
our part, and a lot of bother te the 
subscribers. 

But now wipe out all this by be- 
coming a permanent subscriber, and 
we can afford to guarantee you at 
least 10% on your money, insure_your 
getting the paper free as long as you 
live, and on top of this, every five 
years give you @ pro rata share of any 
extra profits your co-operation helps us 
te make. You can leave it all to ac- 
cumulate with us at 4% compounded 
annually, and thus ha&ve a snug nest 
egg to pass on to your heirs, while if 
for any misfortune you need your 
principal before death, you get it 
back in full. 

Those who invest larger amounts 
in ,the Junior or Pheips certificates 





Additional 


order. 


than its predecessors. 





Inducements 


Whether you remit $1 or more, you will receive free the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Year Book for 1908, if request accompanies your 


Any of the six books described on third cover week before last 
may ‘te .had at same time for 25 cents each. 

Or 75 cents sent with either $1, $2, $5 or $15 will bring you 
the brilliant magazine, Good Housekeeping, for a full year. 
whether new or renewal for Good Housekeeping.) 

Our Year Book for 1908 is worth its weight in gold to any 
farmer or his family, young or old. 


Agents or club raisers are informed that their compensation for 
getting a new name or renewal at $2 for three years will be the 
same as for one annual subscription. 
nuals, the $15 order as three annuals. 


(State 


It is “different” and better 


The $5 order counts as two an- 








° 


in savings bank and yield 20 to 33% 
more. Particulars on request. 


How Can We Afferd to Guarantee 


such apparently extravagant returns 
upon one $15 Orange Judd certificate, 
te each subscriber, individual or 
family? In the first place, only one 
of these certificates is sold to a fam- 
fly. The objéct is to iriterest you as a 
co-sharer in American Agricultur- 
ist and in this _ great  buiid- 
ing. One hundred persons thus in- 
terested to the extent of $15 apiece 
will be of vastly greater benefit to us 
than one person. putting in $1500— 
it is your co-operation, your interest, 
your recommendation of American 
Agriculturist, your patronage of our 
advertisers, that we desire. 

We can afford to pay you hand- 
somely to have you thus affiliated 
with us as a permanent subscriber 
and security holder, because both you 
and ourselves thus at one operation 
get rid of all the bother and expense of 
annually renewing your subscription. 


Your Benefits by the Néw Plan 


The plain truth is that the sub- 
scription end of any periodical is con- 


can leave their interest to be com- 
pounded at 5%. “No one can afford 
to place money in the savings bank as 
long as they can put it into these cer- 
tificates.” 

This plan will not net us as much 
from each subscription as under the 
method of annual payments at the 
full price, but it will be such a saving 
and such an advantage to our sub- 
scribers, that I believe their co-oper- 
atien will so increase our circulation 
as eventually to more than justify 
this method. 


But I Want to Confess Further 


that the underlying purpose of our 
$15 Orange Judd certificate is ethical 
rather than financial. If we can re- 
write a goodly part of our subscription 
list on this new basis, it will leave me 
and. our great organization free to de- 
vote to the upbuilding of our farm- 
ers’ prosperity all the time, thought, 
energy, labor and money that now 
have to be expended each year in 
collecting annual subscriptions. 

If with your co-operation, my dear 
subseribers, we can both be relieved 
of all those petty detaiig, both you 
and I will be free and to do so 
much more for agriculture in the 


future than in the past that we shall 
all marvel at the result. It is the 
spirit that quickeneth. The real is 
helpful, but the ideal inspires. Ma- 
terial success is helpful, you are en- 
titled to a liberal return upon your 
labor and money, but it is service to 
others &nd uplift for the community 


that brings deepest satisfaction to 
you and yours. “As a man thinketh, 
so is he.” 


Now for Action! 

So, though the air may be a trifle 
frosty, let us throw off our coats, rol! 
up our sleeves, spit on our hends 
and sail in! Send in your §2 for 
three years’ subscription to American 
Agriculturist, or $5 for ten years: 
or your $15 for life with your 
money back, principal anda interest, 
profit-sharing bonus and compound 
interest; or buy the larger certificates 
if you wish to invest more. 

Get others to dd@ likewise. 

ONLY DO IT NOW, so that on Jan- 
uary 28 we may together celebrate 
the first anniversary of our fire, by 
being able to say that our great 
building is paid for, with a sufficient 
balance in the treasury to provide 
whatever equipment it requires. 

I Have No Doubt Whatever 
of success. I know that we shall 
“get there” by January 28, my dear 
readers, you and I, thus working 
together with united enthusiasm. 
A Personal Word 

In spite of the strenuosity..of 1907, 
personally I never felt better-—physi- 
cally, mentally or spiritually. Why? 
Because I -have partly learned how te 
live, -have some conception of the 
promise of life and what it°means. I 
face the new year with more hope- 
fulness and strength than ever Jn 
all confidence and modesty, lef me 
further confess that the manifold ex- 
perience. of the past 25 years, addea 
to our new plant and the enthusiastic 
co-working of our immense organiza- 
tion here in the office and through- 
out America, should enable me to b> 
of vastly greater service than ever 
before to you, my dear, teader, and 
to your family and to ‘America. 
Certainly I am in a position to ap- 
preciate anf make use of your sup- 
port, suggestions and co-operation. I! 
want you to write me freely at any 
and all tinies, give us brief jottings 
from your experience for American 
Agriculturist, and to command me, as 
well as this weekly magazine and its 
organization, in every just and right- 
eous effort for.the promotion of your 
welfare and the upbuilding of Amer- 
jean Agriculturist. 

Sincerety your friend, 
THE PRESIDENT AND EDITOR. 
Attest : 
W. G. JOHNSON, Associate Editor. 
THOMAS A. BARRETT, Treasurer. 

PS. A large and beautiful picture 
of our building in all its colors will 
be made when the whole thing is 
done. The price of this work of art 
will be $1, but it will be presented 
with the compliments of the Presi- 
dent and Editor to each of our cer- 
tifieate holders. ~ 








YOUR PAPER. 
Free For Life — 


OR TEN YEARS FOR $5 __ 
THREE YEARS $2 
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Work and Play 
BY RUTH eee 
Laws, amped tain’ no tir to pile 
Dat wood ups an’ high— 
It’s one to make de kittle bile 
de food ‘m 


It gin’ no work to take de hoe 


An’ plant de garden, yo’ min’ 
When all dem plants to grow 
A heap o’ pleasure yo’ will fin’ 
In Pann cael "bout de dave to pager 


z t yo’ 
A= puepene - eS 


“win ret rae “tuned rae g ‘and feet. 
Ds work am only play 
If pam ond like de task an’ try 


suns 
Make pleasure all de workin’ hours 
For dem as loves de work to do, 





Two Pretty Gifts 
BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 
Here is a corner bracket, shown in 
Fig iI, 
make, 


for our boy carpenters to 
This should really be a com- 
bination affair be- 


-A tween the boy car- 
Fig, A penter and his sis- 
ter, for when has 


has made the 
wooden. support 
shown in Fig I—A, 
it is altogether 
likely that her 
fingers will more 
deftly arrange the 
silk and the rib- 





bon that is to 
cover the frame, 
with the result 


that is-shown in Fig I. 

A remnant of silk can be bought 
for a trifle that will cover this bracket, 
and the covering will. not prove diffi- 
cult. The top is covered smoothly 
and the front is put on with much 
fullness, and all the cloth gathered 





CORNER BRACKET 


ARTISTIC 


and brought to a point at the bottom, 
which a bow of ribbon covers, as 
suggested in the cut. Small tacks can 
be used in fastening the silk to the 
wood, the heads being covered 
around the upper edge by a frill of 
the silk, as shown. 

If a jar for flowers is “to be given 
with this flower bracket it will be 
weil to select one having somewhat 
the shape of that shown in the cut, 
since this form helps complete the 
circular form begun by the bracket. 





New and Profitable Outdoor Flowers 


LESTER CC, LOVETT, MONMOUTH ©O, N J, 


The hardy perennials which sold 
well in the New York cut flowers mar- 
ket during the past year are: Peo- 
nies, Japanese and German iris, giant 











flowered gaillardias, coreopsis lance- 
olata, English delphiniums, -Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Miss Lingard phlox, 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis and the 
different varieties of Tritoma. ‘“Prye- 
thrums shouldbe grown more than at 
present for cut flowers. They thrive 
in our climate-and the best named 
varieties. of. the. double. ones are in- 
deed beautiful. The best hardy 
perenniais of recent introduction are: 
Astilbe Davidii, Gysophylla paniculata 
fi pl, Boltonia latisquamaea nana-and 
F Von Lassburg phlox. 

The best. selling cut blooms of hardy 
shrubs are Spiraea Van Houttii, Vi- 
burnum plicatum, weigelias, especially 
variegated, Robina hispida, double li- 
lacs and Hydrangea paniculata grand- 
fiflora. Tie most profitable dahlias to 
grow-for cut flowers are Kriemhilde, 
Britannia, Perle d’Or, Countess of 
Lonsdale, Clifford Brutton, Strahlein 
Krone and William Agnew. 

Gladiolus Americus is a very good 
pink variety, in color very similar to 
Enchantress carnation. Mrs Francis 
King is another very fine sort. Sweet 
peas did not do well during the past 
summer by reasons of the excessive 
wet weather. I find that by using a 


moderate quantity of nitrate of soda - 


the size of the bloom is muéeh in- 


creased. 





Own a Phonograph! 





“T do, and the money I paid for it 
has come back to me thousands of 
times over in the genuine fun and 
entertainment I have gotten out of it 
for myself and ‘my friends. To have 
a first-class phonograph in the house 
with a variety of records is actually 
getting to be a necessity in the coun- 
try home as well as in the city. What 
a lot of fun there is stored up in a 
bunch of good, up-to-date phonograph 
records and a smooth-running ma- 
chine! 

“T have owned one for four years 
and many a pleasant evening and 
Sunday afternoon I have spent, either 
alone or with friends, listening to the 
variety of songs and pieces it af- 
fords. I enjoy a good coon song, and 
the Edison people have some records 
along this line that are simply great. 
The folks at home enjoy the church 
songs and orchestra pieces and never 
seem to tire of hearing them over 
and over again. We have some comic 
pieces of Uncle Josh type that have 
set us laughing until our sides ached. 
In our quiet. moods we found noth- 
ing so satisfying as some of the beau- 
tiful solos sung by men and women 
possessing charming voices, and who 
made the records. The pretty light 
opera selections, fascinating waltz 
music, the comedian’s new vaudeville 
jokes, the minstrel men, the Edison 
quartet—oh, there is no-end to the 
variety of new things that you can 
hear on a phonograph if you keep 
your, collection half way up to date. 

“T don’t see why every farm home 
should not have a phonograph. Many 
a house has an organ or a piano that 
is seldom used, but you get a phono- 
graph and you will use it good and 


plénty. That is my opinion of the 
matter.” Otto H. Haubold, Rogers 
Park, Il. 


So writes one of the American Agri- 
culturist’s subscribers and what he 
says is true. Get a phonograph and 
whether you are old or young it will 
make your home brighter and give 
everybody in ita better time. A phono- 
graph does not cost very much, and 
the way Mr Babson sells them on 
such easy terms there is no reason 
why everyone should not have one. 
On the back page of this number he 
tells how you can get one. Try 
it, see whether you like it, and if you 
do, keep it. He has a very interest- 
ing offer which you can get by sim- 
ply cutting out the coupon and send- 
ing it to F. K. Babson, Suite 3561, 
Edison Bldg, Chicago, Ill» Do this 
now and you can get the phonograph 
inside of probably a week or so. 





Haow kin a pusson look pleasant 
when he’s hevin’ his pictur’ took an’ 
he knows it ain’t goin’ tew look no- 
how? 

Keep on good tarms with yewr 
neighber, even ef yew hev tew heap 


coals uv fire on his head by takin’ 
holt an’ helpin’ him work up his 
woodpile 





OUR MOTHERS 4s! ID DAUGHTERS 
















SMART DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT FOR THE 
LITTLE GIBL 


Coat suits. for little. girls are so un- 
usual that-the pretty model shown in 
No 4301 is certain to receive a cordial 
welcome 
young daughters to clothe. 
of a ~semi-fitting, 


from mothérs who . have 
The suit 


consists double- 








No 4301—Double-Breasted Suit for 
Girls, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 12 18 and 14 
years. 
breasted coat, of smart but eminently 
comfortable shaping, and a straight 
kilt skirt. with bretelles, the latter, 
which are fastened to the belt in front 
and back with buttons, serving the 
double purpose of keeping the skirt 


FOR THE MAN OF THE HOUSE 





No 6015—Comfortable -Pajamas, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46-inch breast. 
in place and ornamenting the sepa- 
rate blouse with which it should be 
worn. 





the suit as. ewe. but any of the new 
woolens a. oF used with equally 
A housémother who has 
learned by experience ~declares that 
readymade pajamas last her menfolks 
so short a time that it is waste of 
money to buy them. Both’ material 
and workmanship are so superior in 
the _garments made at -home that 
many men who avoid the shop-made 
article altogwther. The . pajamas 
eof modish and comfort- 
able shaping and are adapted to. de- 
velopment in any of the suitable ma- 
terials. _The -jacket may be made 
either with or without the tyrn-down 
collar, as. preferred. 
NOVEL BOX-PLAITED DRESS FOR A MISS 
No 4295—Box-pieats have a certain 
attractiveness in themselves, hence it 
is a foregone conclusion that this 
pretty gown will meet with instant 
approval. The modish Princess panel 
effect in front and back, obtained by 





4205—Pretty Boo-Plaited Dress, 
13 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 
extending the front and back gores 
over the waist,_is a~ distinguishing 
feature, though the whole d@dress is 
charming. For a dressy effect the 
neck .may be cut round and the 
sleeves made short, as shown in the 
smaller sketch. The guimpe is simu- 
lated by facings, though the frock 
might be made in overblouse style, 
to wear over a separate guimpe, by 
cutting out the neck and omitting the 
sleeve linings. 
HOW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each of 
our Pattern Department this office. 
Order by number. y 


Gold Coin Ranges 
are.sold under? an 
ironclad guarantee— 
one year’s trial and 
return if ait satisfac- 
tory; besides you buy 


Direct from Pactory 


Freight Paid 
and you save §s5 to $20, . 
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_ The Editor's Confession 
Read the first part-of this story on 
second page of this issue 
A Fife Proposition 
O éelebrate the first anniver- 
sary of our fire, I am going 
to give you the opportunity 
of your life to work hand 
and glove with us. It is 


going to pay you to do this. . 


You cannot afford not to do it. In 
honor. of this great effort to have our 
sew plant al) paid for, I make you 


The Following Profit Winners 


i—The least you can @o is tw tor- 
wafd $1 for *pne year’s subscription 
to American Aericulturiat, pew or re- 


newal. 

2—Better. still, a my iire anni- 
versary offer of ¥EARS FOR 
TWO DOLLARS; ded your re- 
mittance is ‘mailed im one week 


from the date of this 

38—Or, for $2.75, in. m to 
American Agfidultarist, three, years, 
you will réeeive Good Housekeeping 
for one year, oF $4.80 in -¥afue for 
$2.75. 

4—Or TEN YEHARS FOR FIVE 
DOLLARS, ff the money is mailed to 
us before next Saturday night. (This 
fire anniversary offer; good only for 
the cqming. week, gives you for $5 
what will cost more than twice that 
if paid by the year, as advance in 
price of papér, material and labor 
make an adyadnce‘ih the subscription 
price inevitable ere long. ) 

5—A LIEE: SUBSCRIPTION for $15, 
and your motiey back in‘full at death, 
with interest and profit-sharing bonus. 
This last offer is the eiggest and best 
for you. 


Become 2° Co-Sharer with Us 


Your $15. buys one $15 Orange Judd 
building certificate. Your money be- 
gins to draw interest at 10% the day 
we receive it. Your interest amounts 
to.$1.50 per year, payable each Sep- 
tember i—fifty cents in cash and $1 
by your subscription. to American 
Agriculturist. On top of «this, every 
five years you are entitted to # profit- 
sharing bonus. Your interest and 
bonus may remain to be compounded 
at 4% annually. 

This gives you the American Agri- 
culturist free as long as you live; and a 
handsome cash return besides. 

With the co-operation of all hold- 
ers of these certificates In recom- 
mending the paper and patronizing 
our advertisers, our: profits should 
gradually so increase that the bonus 
every five years may be more than 
any of us now anticipate. My policy 
for 25 years has been to understate 
our financial prospects; so that the 
realization of our sectrity holders 
has always been better than their 
anticipation. I believe this will .be 
true with our Orange Suda certifi- 
cates. 

Your $15 back within one week less 
$2 for 
if there is anything about it you don't 
like. Further, if for any reason you 
are obliged later on to have your $15 
back, you can get it any time on de- 
mand after two years. from date of 
your certificate. Thus if you need it, 
you get your principal back in full, 
the interest meanwhile paying for 
the paper. Whether you stay in 
permanently or withdraw. later on, 
you are entitled as a co-sharer to our 





three years’ subscription, 


tae i. 
* 


Gpecial Private Service by Mail or 
“Wire 


Every farmer frequently has need 
for private advice by mail about in- 
vestments, crop ~prosjects,’ -mar<<et 
prices, when .and where to buy” or 
sell, veterinary or iegal information, 
etc. For- want of authoritative 
—o just when it is most-need- 
ot judgment or action re- 

much in time, work or 

) meet this need, we have 

‘bureau of* special privi- 

) financial rights, “which is at 
@ach of our certificate 

of our co-operators 


or cre cath over this plan. In 
cca already saved them 


hundreds cena sath 
‘ Larger Investments 
“can invest any sum from $16 


to - in our: Junior, certificates 


2s. pay 5%.per annum from the 


r money is received, . payable 

on” A 1) Sums ot 

$100 oF more ghn be investé@ in our 
Phelps~ buildigg _ertificate, which 
pays: 5% per annum from the day the 
‘ig@recsived, payable semian- 
ously? August >I an@ February 1 
poo anior dr, Phelps certifi- 
care payable’ Gemand at such 
poe in the tity you may elect, 
not dess than” ‘ne year nor More than 
ten yeurs.:.AM -fully paid, non-as- 
sessible, no tik, no loss, safer than 


‘*’ ~s 


~. 


ducted in a& manner as economically 
wasteful as is the retail milk busi- 
ness. The consumer pays 7 to 10 
cents a quart for milk, the producer 
nets 2% to 4 cents, the middleman 
gets the difference. The consumer 
pays a fair price, the producer sél- 
dom gets a whole dollar for a new 
one, and it is mot often that the mid- 
dlemen make much, either. 

So it is with the subscription busi- 
ness. To keep a separate account 
with each of our 250,000 subscribers, 
each year to send agents to see them 
or letters of reminder to collect a 
petty dollar involves endless thought, 
labor, time, energy and expense on 
our part, and a lot of bother to the 
subscribers. — 

But now wipe out all this by be- 
coming a permanent subscriber, and 
we can afford to guarantee you at 
least 10% on your money, insure your 
getting the paper free as long as you 
live, and on top of this, every five 
years give you @ pro rata share of any 
extra profits your co-operation helps us 
to meke. You can leave it all to ac- 
cumulate with us at 4% compoundéd 
annually, and thus have a snug nest 


egg to pass on. to your heirs, while it - 


for any misfortune you need your 
principal before death, you get it 
back in full. 


Those who invest larger amounts 
in the Junior or Phelps certificates 





order. 


than its predecessors. 





Additional Inducements 


. Whether you remit $1 or more, you will receive free the Ameri- 
can Agricultarist Year Book for 1908, if request accompanies your 


Any of the six books described on third cover week before last 
may be had at same time for 25 cents each. 

Or 75 cents sént with either $1, 
the brilliant magazine, Good Housekeeping, for a full year. 
whether new or renewal for Good Housekeeping.) 

Our Year Book for 1908 ts worth 
farmer or his family, young or old, It is “different” and better 


Agents or-Club raisers are informed that their compensation for 
getting a new name or renewal at $2 for three 
same as for oné annual subscription. The $5 order counts as two an- 
nuals, the $15 order as three annuals. 


$2, $5 or $15 will bring you 
(State 


its weight in gold to any 


the 


years will be 








in savings bank and yield 20 tw 33% 
more. Particulars on request. 


Hew Can We Afford to Guarantee 
such a ore ~ Bening nye = returns 


e Judd@*Certificate, 
> a each: subscriber, individual or 
family? In the first plact, only one 
of these certificates is sold"to a fam- 
ily. ‘The object-ts to fivterest you as a 
co-sharer in. Amefican Agricuttur- 
ist and —in. this. great bulld-. 
ing. One hun@red persons thus in- 
terested to the extent of $15 apiece 
will be of vastly greater benefit to us 
than one person’ putting in $1500— 
it is. your co-operation, your interest, 
your dation of American 
Agctedienstel. your patronage of our 
advertisers, that we desire. 

We can afford to pay you hand- 
somely to have you thus affliated 
with us as a permanent subscriber 
and security holder. because both you 
and ourselves thus at one operation 
get rid of all the bother and expense of 
annually renewing your subscription. 


Your Benefits by the New Plan 


The plain truth is that the sub- 
scription end of any periodical ts con- 





can leave their interest to be com- 
pounded at 5%. “No one can afford 
to place money in the savings bank as 
long as they can put it into these cer- 
tificates.” 

This plan will not net us as much 
from each subscription as under the 
method of annual payments at the 
full price, but it will be such a saving 
and such an advantage to our sub- 
scribers, that I believe their co-oper- 
ation will so increase our circulation 
as eventually to more ‘than justify 
this method. 

Bat I Want to Confess Further 


that the underlying purpose of our 
$15 Orange Judd certificate is ethical 
rather than financial. If we can re- 
write a goodly part of our subscription 
list on this new basis, it will leave me 
and our great organization free to de- 
vote to the upbuilding of our farm- 
ers’ prosperity all the time, thought, 
energy, labor and money that now 
have to be expended each year in 
collecting annual subscriptions. 

If with your co-operation, my dear 
subscribers, we can both be relieved 
of all those petty detafig) both you 
and TI will be free anfi able to do so 
much more for agriculture in the 


“terial success is helpful, 


future than in the past that we shall 
all marvel at the result. It is the 
spirit that quickeneth. The real is 
helpful, but the ideal inspires. Ma- 
you are en- 
titled to a liberal return upon your 
labor and money, but it is service to 
others and uplift for the community 
that brings deepest satisfaction to 
you and yours. “As a man thinketh, 
so is he.” 
Now for Action! 

Soe, though the air may be a trifle 
frosty, let us throw off our coats, ro}! 
up our sleeves, spit on our hands 
and sail in! Send in your $2 for 
three years’ subscription to American 
Agriculturist, or $5 for ten years: 
or your $15 for life with _your 
money back, principal and interest, 
profit-sharing bonus and compound 
interest; or buy the larger cértificates 
if you wish to invest more. 

Get others to do likewise. 

ONLY DO IT NOW, so that on Jan- 
uary 28 we may together celebrate 
the first anniversary of our fire, by 
being able to say that our great 
building is. paid for, with a sufficient 
balance in. the treasury to. provide 
whatever equipment it requires. ° 

I Have N6 Doubt Whatever 
of success. I know that we shal! 
“get there” by January 28, my dear 
readers, you and I, thus working 
together with united enthusiasm. 
A Personal Word 

In spite of the strenuosity of 1907. 
personally I never felt better—physi- 
cally, mentally or spiritually. Why ” 
Because [ have partly Jearned how to 
live, Nave some conception .of the 
promise of lifé and what it means. | 
face the new year with more ‘hope- 
fulness and strength tham ever, In 
all confidence and modesty, let me 
further confess that the manifold ex- 
perience of ‘the past 25 years, adde.l 
to our new plant and the enthusiastic 
co-working of our immensé ‘organizc - 
tion here in, the office and ‘through - 
out America, should enable @ to b> 
of yastly greater service thin ever 
before to you, my dear reader, and 
to ‘your family and toé “America 
Certainly I am in a pésition to ap- 
preciate and make use of your sup 
port, pe. and co-operation. |! 
want you’to write ‘me freely at an) 
and ali Tinnes, give us brief jottings 
from your experielice for American 
Agriculturist, and to command me, as 
well as this weekly magazine and its 
organization, in every just and right- 
eous effort fon the-promotion of, your 
welfare and the upbuilding of Amer- 
jean Agriculturist. 

Sincerely your friend, 
THE PRBSIDENT AND EDITOR 


Attest: ? 
W. G. JOHNSON, Associate Editor. 
THOMAS A. BARRETT, Treasurer 


P 8. A large and beautiful picture 
of our building in al! its colors wil! 
be made when the whole thing is 
done. The price of this work of art 
will be $1, but it will be presented 
with the compliments of the Presi- 
dent and Editor to each of our cer- 
tificate holders. 
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If] Could Talk to You 


If 1 could walk right into your home and tell you all about 
the wonderful latest style Edison Phonograph, | know that I 
could convince you beyond a doubt that you must have this 
king of entertainers in your home. 


bs ‘This is the regular Edison 
And—If I could bring one of these superb new pA Rear tlany ree wg 
Phonographs with me right into your . .. Strument— but we also fur- 


nish this ins t 
home and let you actually hear the maith: our epecial Pass 


wonderful concerts you would. be tor Grand equipment 


convinced without my saying a word. at only a small in- 
But— -€rease in price. 
This Parlor Grand 


As I can’t bring the Phonograph ‘equipment is fully 
myself, | am goimg to send it to you precip bra send 


at my risk—on a free trial. free with our catalog. 
Write for this 


Read every* word of my offer, circular today. 
see if you can imagine an offer more 
generous, more liberal, without my 
actually giving away the Phono- 
is. Rdinon'shobby. Although nea ements graph. Write-me today, 
Sue re ep his interest in 
see SE ge F. K. BABSON. | 


~E TRIAL! 


“Twill send the Liéead style’Edison Phonograph on absolutely free trial to any responsible person in the United States. I don’t ask any de- 
posjt:or money.in advance,. Weé chargé no C.O.D. You are under no obligations to buy unless you want to. I wilf consider it a favor if you ac. 
cépt the outfit on free trial,. Then why shotld anybody refuse the free trial? At least send your name and address for the free catalog. 
ee If after the free trial you. do not tike the Edison or if you think you 
do not want a phonograph just now, just ship the outfit right back to 
us at our expense and we do not charge. yor one cent. But if you 
want to keep the phonograph you may either send the cash in full 
or, if you ener we will make you this offer: 


‘Now Buys a Genuine 
a «UU a MONI Edison Phonograph. 
We will allow yon to keep 
this Edison Outfit without a 


SS ort gage or lease of-even a 
guarantee from a third party, and pay for it in the very 








smallest 
monthly payments. We don’t even charge you interest. On this 


nerous re Payment Plan of ours tlie Edison Phonograph doesn’t cost you a cent more than it would if you paid the entire amount 
cash. the paymeats.are’so small that you never miss the money at all aid the machine is paid for almost before you know it. 


iFor Cash in‘Fulls We: siizsivee | After the Free Trial *ss,97%<45 


genuine Edison Phono- 
outfits on time at the-very lowest price for which they can prefer to pay cash in full for your-phonograph or take advant- 
Ag for cash any Neither do we charge any in- age of our easy payment plan, The terms which we are’giving 
tereat-on time payments. nder these circumstances we cannot on our monthly payment ofer are the most generous and libersl that 
i alow any discount for cash on any Edison Phonograph. can be made. Anyway get the free trial certificate and Edison catalogs. 


\Write for Free Trial Certificate|: 


Ie TY— lafrotestng ¥azedy ;~ 
Send us your name and address on the coupon Below right away. ee soar bole i mares 
Get our magnificent new Edison Catalog. It is fully illustrated by | ,, There are oves fers different titles im 
large photographs of all the different Edison models. Get this} Re. ee 
Free Trial Certificate even if you don’t intend to use it right away. 


. Remember all you have to do is to write your name and address plainly or. 
- rs A ae ; and right*in your ows 
with either pen or pencil, tear the coupon off and mail it to us. It won’t home wiles & abut $0 pay. y 
take you a minute to do it now, while if you put it off you will be sure We want yon to ay EES ee 
to forget it. You are under no obligations whatever. The beautiful on free trial of the ison in your ge ial 
catalogs and the Free Trial Certificate won't cost you a cent if you | your ¢ TS hear m free Edison Os 


send us, the coupon now. Don’t pass up an offer like this; fill | ‘Tee Minstrel Show, a Church Concert, eto., eke 


and Stanley 
LEAVING THE WARY. 


my he 


that coupon out right now. reproduction of odie shen’ oo perfectly 
ah in either $e 





» SAF. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributers, anes 


volume of that pours forth, and yet 
Edison Building, Suite 3561 Chicago, ill. pean Sis Saber aio 














